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Che Adventuress. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOREsSs oF ‘OuGHT WE To Visit HER?’ ‘LEAH,’ ‘A GIRTON 
GIRL,’ ‘Susan FIELDING,’ ETC. 


Cuapter 1X, 
PRINCESS BETSI. 


HE succeeding day, Friday, was a long one to Richard Firmin. 
For this Juliana’s absence might fairly be held accountable 
—as was indeed hinted on a diplomatic post-card sent after her to 
Italy. With Rose Hathaway he did not exchange a word. Once 
he caught a glimpse of the girl, flushed, animated, as she stood 
bidding welcome to a carriaze-load of Russians in the courtyard 
of the hotel. And again, later, he saw her on her balcony, a 
little more flushed, a little more animated, and with the elder of 
the brothers Oblonsky at her side. 

Would Prince Sergius Oblonsky, Mr. Firmin asked himself, be 
this young lady’s constant visitor while she was alone? If so, 
Juliana Tredennick’s worst animadversions were justified. For 
Miss Hathaway to remain a week, unchaperoned, in the Maison 
Negretti, had seemed, to his clerical conscience, right enough. 
But she must not receive visits from the Russian! At this point 
he drew a sharp, inflexible line. She must not receive visits from 
a man with the reputation of Prince Sergius Oblonsky. 

Later on in the day, some news vouchsafed to him by his host 
occasioned the Rey. Richard Firmin something like shame at his 
own uncharitableness. Monsieur had heard—Firmin was drinking 
his after-dinner coffee beside the window of the salle, when the 
suave old Italian approached him from the garden—Monsieur le 
Réyérend had heard that there was a new arrival in the house ? 
Mais oui, an arrival of distinction. The Princess Ivanovitch had 
come, with her suite, to spend a week with Meess Rose, cette 
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2 THE ADVENTURESS. 


charmante Meess, who in eight days was to desolate Nice by 
leaving for Paris—always in the society of the Princess Ivanovitch. 

So the whole escapade was sham, had been put up, probably, as 
an intentional shock to Juliana Tredennick! Firmin’s first 
feeling was one of remorse, then he became conscious of a distinct, 
an illogical sense of disappointment. What had he really desired ? 
That Rose should stay on alone, receiving visits from no man save 
himself? Well, whatever his folly, the thing was ended. Miss 
Hathaway’s time would naturally be given up to her friend and 
her friend’s guests. It was problematic if they ever exchanged 
another word. And it was best so. He was quite strongly 
enough attracted by the poor little adventuress to recognise his 
own peril. At the end of a week, seeing her daily, almost hourly, 
according to a fashion of which he had been fool enough to dream, 
his fate would be in her hands. And he preferred to be his own 
arbitrator. He held it wisest, best, that Miss Hathaway and 
himself should not exchange another word. 

Next morning brought him added strength in the shape of a 
telegram from his travelling companion. Mr. Vernon, at the last 
hour, was drawn elsewhere, had changed his plans; Richard 
Firmin was free. Instead of wasting time on this sultry Riviera, 
he determined to leave Nice to-day, make his way northward by 
the St. Gothard, taste the freshness of the spring in Switzerland 
and on the Rhine, then rub up his remembrance of one or two old 
cathedrals in the Netherlands. A far wiser way of spending the 
next week than the one projected ; likely, also, to be less costly in 
the end! 

He ran downstairs, tolerably cheerful at heart, and purposing 
to announce his departure at the window of the bureau. The 
bureau, however, was empty; so Mr. Firmin passed on into the 
breakfast-room. Only two figures were there, a lady’s figure and 
a little black-haired girl’s, and they were seated at the smail table 
where Richard Firmin was accustomed to take his solitary morn- 
ing tea. Approaching nearer, he discerned that the lady was Rose 
Hathaway. His surprise must have painted itself on his face. 

“Do not be very angry, Mr. Firmin. We have kept a place 
for you.” Rose extended a friendly hand to him as he drew near. 
‘‘Betsi is accustomed to early hours, and we thought it would be 
livelier to breakfast here than upstairs. Indeed, we mean to live 
a good deal in public to amuse ourselves, generally—pas vrai, 
Betsi ?” 

Betsi gave two or three energetic nods of her head, but accorded 
no notice whatever to Firmin, whereupon Rose formally introduced 
them. 
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“The Princess Betsi Ivanovitch. She had the honour of 
presenting the Rey. Richard Firmin to Princess Betsi.” 

The child made a movement of rising. Pressing a small hand 
to her breast, she invited Firmin, with a condescending gesture, 
to take his place beside her. 

“Le déjetiner a trois!” she exclaimed, gaily; then, “But 
Mister is English,” Betsi interrupted herself with politeness, “I 
demand t’ousand pardon. Ze breakfast 4 tree. And we attended 
Mister—say, Rose, we attended Mister at our table? ” 

“ At Mister’s table might be more correct,” said Rose, colouring. 
“When one has no other choice, as well be moral and tell the 
truth. I asked Pietro to show us your place, Mr. Firmin. I 
thought, just for once, we would have ‘ze breakfast & tree.’ For, 
of course,” added she, “I know that you have had a telegram— 
what do we not know about each other in the Maison Negretti ? 
Your friend comes to-day, and when your friend comes, Betsi and 
I can efface ourselves with discretion.” 

“But Mister may present me his friend,” observed Betsi, her 
black eyes fixed upon a basket of strawberries with which the 
head waiter was crossing the salle. “For me?” cried the little 
girl, Pietro having deposited the basket beside her plate. “From 
Mr. Negretti? Ah, ze good Negretti!” An infinity of kisses were 
dispatthed from her tiny finger-tips in the direction of the bureau. 
“Nu! am I fétée! Ze company of Mister ”—she touched Firmin’s 
sleeve with her hand—“ ze ’trawberry. Mister, to you first.” 

Had there been any awkwardness about the meeting of Firmin 
and Rose Hathaway, the child’s {presence must have effectually 
dispelled it—not without humorous sense, Mr. Firmin wished 
that Juliana could have beheld them thus adequately chaperoned ! 
Presently, when Betsi was engaged on her breakfast—and her 
powers in this direction were fully on a par with her capacity for 
speech—it occurred to him to ask after Princess Ivanovitch, mzve. 
The princess, he assumed, did not, at this early hour, leave her 
apartment ? 

Rose gave him one of her directest glances, but again she had 
the grace to blush a little. ‘The princess,” she remarked, “ was, 
at this early hour, on board Prince Sergius Oblonsky’s yacht, and 
nearing Corsica. The party had been made up three or four days 
before, and as Betsi and herself abhorred the sea equally, it was 
decided they should be companions in misfortune, or in good 
fortune”—here Rose’s eyes sought her plate—“during the 
absence of the rest.” 

Switzerland in its spring freshness, the Rhine, Flemish archi- 
tecture—whither did they vanish? To what limbo do the 
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projects of sensible men betake themselves before a blush, a 
downcast eyelid? Firmin drew his friend’s telegram from his 
breast-pocket and opened it, a little slowly. He was giving 
himself time to review the situation in the roseate light projected 
upon it by Prince Sergius Oblonsky’s departure. 

“Just at present, Miss Hathaway, I too am the plaything of 
fate. The man I believed in, my familiar friend, throws me over, 
after a week’s waiting, with an apology like this.” He held out 
the telegram for her inspection. 

“¢ Janet and sister in Paris. Start immediately.’ Well,” cried 
Miss Hathaway, “I hope English parsons are frivolous enough! 
Pray who is ‘Janet’? Not that I, a stranger ”—she accentuated 
the noun cruelly—“ have the right to ask. Mr. Firmin and Mr. 
Vernon may be Nihilists—nothing more likely. A pair of 
Nihilists corresponding together by cipher.” 

The small Russian girl looked up from her strawberries. ‘ Le 
pauvre monsieur est Nihiliste?” she whispered, edging an inch or 
two nearer Rose. 

“Le pawvre monsiewr is an innocent abroad, an innocent not 
much in request anywhere. Princess Betsi,” said Firmin, “ will 
you be my friend? I am left alone in the world, save for Miss 
Hathaway, and she is not over kind. Will you take care of me?” 

The child laid down her spoon and fork. For a few moments 
she stared hard at Firmin’s sunburnt face and stalwart figure. 
Then she clapped her hands delightedly. 

“Embrace me, poor Mister!” Up went a pair of pinafored 
arms round Firmin’s neck. “ Est-il dréle! st-il gentil! Made- 
moiselle Rose, tell to Mister he is gentz.” 

The three-cornered acquaintance ripened into friendship quickly. 
When he would have risen from table, Firmin found himself fast 
buttonholed by Princess Betsi. Monsieur must engage to come 
out with them after their second breakfast to hunt butterflies. 
“ Mais oui, mais oui,” urged Betsi, in answer to some undefined 
expression of Rose’s face. “Dat will be distraction for poor 
Mister, who is alone in ze world. Mademoiselle—be kind!” 

“Be kind!” Firmin echoed, looking at the child, not at her 
companion. “Ah, Princess Betsi, if one could bring about that!” 

“Betsi brings about most things,” said Rose Hathaway. “I 
had urgent business in Monte Carlo this afternoon. Betsi rules 
that we climb horrible mountains under a burning sun to murder 
butterflies. Her English nurse ought to go with us, Betsi rules 
that we go alone.” 

“We shall take poor Mister.” The little girl rested her cheek 
a moment on Firmin’s wrist. “’Orrible mountains! You may 
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repose, mademoiselle, @ terre, under your white ombrelle, while 
Mister and I chase ze fly. Da!” 

And shortly before two o’clock the Maison Negretti witnessed 
the departure of the trio; Princess Betsi armed with a green 
gauze net, a great deal bigger than herself, hopping excitedly 
from one thin leg to the other, and clinging with all the fervour 
of a five-hour-old attachment to the Rev. Richard Firmin’s hand. 


Cuartrer X. 
DUSHKA, 


Tue little Russian was no dilettante huntress, no gentle “ Sister 
Emily.” Betsi, God love her, feared not to brush the dust from 
off their wings. Her end was bloodshed. Once in the country, 
and away, over hill and valley and watercourse, the child flew, 
calling ever upon Mister for aid, and uttering shrill cries of anger 
or of triumph as the fortunes of the chase varied. This lasted 
through the hottest hour of the afternoon. Then, true Slav that 
she was, Betsi’s energies collapsed in a second. Flinging her net 
away, she cast her small person upon the ground, and in a voice 
of piteous lassitude declared herself assommée. She detested 
butterflies; she detested grown-up persons who talk when one 
is fatigned. Let them leave her to die! Richard Firmin and 
Rose Hathaway were practically alone. 

They had by this time wandered to one of the highest summits 
above the Vallon St. André. The transparent shadows of a 
mountain-ash quivered over the ledge of rock on which, awaiting 
Princess Betsi’s return to life, they took their place. Wild thyme 
and lavender and snowy sweet alyssum made the warm wind 
pungent. The sky, the air, the distant sea, all palpitated with 
sunshine. No human form save the motionless little form of Betsi 
Ivanovitch, a good many yards distant, was in sight. 

Firmin took out his watch. “3.30. At this hour,” said he, 
“but for blind accident, I had been travelling solitary towards 
Genoa, perhaps I might have reached San Remo, And I should 
be reading a two-days-old Times, and thinking over the brevity 
of mortal happiness, and wishing myself back in Nice. Yes, Miss 
Hathaway ”—this answered a furtive question on Rose’s face— 
“T came downstairs this morning resolved to go. Vernon had 
played me false, and so a 

“And so the rest of the world was to have the benefit of 
Vernon’s sins ?” cried the girl, as he hesitated. 

“The benefit of my departure, precisely. Monsieur Negretti 
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himself, in the third week of April, might desire one to stay, 
perhaps. Otherwise——” 

He broke off tentatively, as men do when they wish to have 
a sentence finished for them, but it was not Miss Hathaway’s 
pleasure to come to his help. After a time, Firmin remaining 
silent— 

“ And what made youchange? What was the blind accident?” 
she inquired, lifting her wonderful eyes slowly to his. 

“Ts it possible you can ask? The Princess Betsi, of course. 
I fell in love with Betsi Ivanovitch at the moment of my intro- 
duction to her.” 

Betsi, on hearing her name spoken, rolled away petulantly, to 
a greater distance. She clasped a hand each side her head, 
bent, it would seem, on shutting out every sound of the humanity 
from which she felt herself an alien. 

“ And, but for Betsi, you would have gone ?” 

“But for Betsi, I should not have seen Miss Hathaway in the 
breakfast-salle,” 

“ Without wishing Miss Hathaway good-bye. I understand.” 

She turned carelessly for awhile to other matters, spoke of 
Pauline, and Paris,and Madame Amidon. Then suddenly, Richard 
Firmin thought with intention: “Are you aware,” she asked him, 
“that you left us—stranded, alone—on Thursday afternoon? 
You acted up to your lights, doubtless, in keeping clear of the 
tables, though I,” interpolated Rose, “do not believe over-much in 
straining at gnats. You might have had the friendliness to 
return in the same train with us to Nice.” 

Richard Firmin waited for several seconds before answering, 
and when he spoke a change had come into his manner. Looking 
back in after days, Rose used to think that from this point forth 
their intercourse never stood on quite its old frank footing. 

“You may have been ‘stranded,’ you certainly were not alone. 
I was making my way back, true to my allegiance,” said Firmin, 
“through the gardens, and saw you—you and Mrs. Clemm seated 
on one of the lower terraces.” 

“Anthony Hunt with us!” cried Rose, looking very straight 
before her. “ Little torment and chatterer that the man is!” 

“T should have said,” returned Firmin calmly, “that the man’s 
chatter must be interesting. I passed your terrace, so near, 
indeed, that Mr. Hunt’s voice reached me. But you and your 
sister were absorbed. I passed you, unseen.” 

Her lips kept silence—a silence that would have informed him, 
had he been doubtful, as to the subject matter of Anthony Hunt's 
talk. 
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“T believe we were on speaking terms in our undergraduate 
days—Mr. Hunt will have told you that he and I were at Cam- 
bridge together. He is an authority in these regions, is he not? 
A veracious latest edition of every latest bit of Nice scandal ?” 

“T have despised the man, always. Iabhor him now.” A wave 
of colour was on Rose Hathaway’s cheek. ‘‘ Do not let us spoil 
a scene, an hour like this by thinking of him.” 

An admirable scene and hour, but Firmin’s eyes were watching, 
not the golden sunsteeped landscape, but her face, the face whose 
charm he had once, impiously, set down to art. 

“Tf all were fated to end, Miss Hathaway, if you were never 
again to speak to me after we reach Negretti’s door, how much 
I should owe you still.” 

She laughed, the little soft laugh with which it was her habit 
to turn any approach to sentiment aside. 

“Owe me! A moonrise seen from Monsieur Negretti’s summer- 
house, a three-minutes’ talk beside the sea, a piece or two of 
music, indifferently executed on a salon piano—and this! Your 
obligations would be eternal! ” 

Never had she been more elusive, never had Firmin less 
suspected her of coquetry. Alone with Rose Hathaway under 
a southern sky, with Rose in the most dangerous of her moods, 
a fair proportion of men had leant, perhaps, towards charitable 
interpretation. 

“The idea is absurd. How can persons who have been 
acquainted half a week owe each other anything?” She put the 
question to him severely. 

“One may owe it to oneself to seek safety in flight, may one 
not?” 

Rose smiled, but she moved slightly away. “The sad cata- 
strophe,” suggested she, “ which was only averted by your love for 
Betsi Ivanovitch.” 

Princess Betsi, a chaperon surely by instinct, arose at this 
juncture to a sitting attitude. After a furious rubbing of her 
eyes the world must again have presented itself in endurable 
colours before Betsi’s sight, for she began to sing—some French 
nursery rhyme, in which the words paradise and purgatory con- 
tinually recurred. By-and-by she got up. Rushing impetuously 
to her friends, she flung herself down, kneeling, and saluted them 
by turns with the resounding kisses of her age. Then Princess 
Betsi seated herself on Firmin’s farther side. 

“ Mister—entouré de dames!” She gave an autocratic wave of 
her small hand. “ He shall distract us. My poor Mister racount 
an histoire, but something gay—to laugh.” 
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Firmin drew the child to his knee. “I do not racount 
histories for nothing, Princess Betsi Ivanovitch. When you 
teach me to speak Russian, I will racount you something gay 
—to laugh.” 

The little girl stroked his face gravely. “I speak of Russ tree 
word. Was I born’d there?” She appealed with some earnest- 
ness to Miss Hathaway. ‘“ Gott knows where I was born’d”—she 
shrugged her shoulders to her ears—“ not Betsi.” 

“T believe Paris, legally, may lay claim to you,” said Rose. 
“ French, at least, is your chief accomplishment. Betsi has had 
disadvantages,” she explained to Firmin. “At seven, a well- 
brought-up Russian should speak as many languages. Betsi has 
been neglected. She was left, until six months ago, to French 
nurses. You must excuse her.” 

“TI speak Germans,” cried Betsi, jealous of the national 
reputation. “French, English, and tree word of Russ. Ah, 
have I not my papa?” The child nodded her head expressively. 

Prince Stanislaus Ivanovitch, for political and other reasons, 
lived on his estates in Russia. Prince Stanislaus saw his daughter 
about once yearly, and from him the child had doubtless learnt 
her “tree word.” Her mother, to poor Betsi, was a brilliant 
vision, very white-and-pink and perfumed, and with many gentle- 
men round her, and who was always going somewhere, or returning 
from somewhere, and whom she, Betsi, thought it the summit of 
all delight to be allowed ceremoniously to salute. Resounding 
kisses, honest hugs round the neck, noisy games of play, were, 
as regarded Betsi’s family circle, strictly limited to Prince 
Stanislaus. 

“‘ Now for my lesson,” said Richard Firmin. ‘“ Well, then,” as 
Betsi hesitated, “I will let you off with one word, if you teach it 
me properly. One pretty Nussian word, Betsi!” 

The little princess drew herself together. She set her lips 
tight. 

“IT know more than three words of Russian,” observed Miss 
Hathaway. “It will be my duty to give the lesson if Betsi 
refuses.” 

“No one knows papa’s word for Betsi,’ exclaimed the child, 
with conviction. 

She was nota pretty child, ordinarily —sallow-skinned, Calmuck- 
featured, meagre—but at this moment she looked pretty. A 
faint blush had overspread Betsi’s face, a light sparkled in her 
coal-black, berry eyes. 

“I shall make a guess,” said Firmin, who had learnt as much 
of Russian as is contained in the page-long glossary to a translated 
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novel, And he whispered the word “dushka ”—darling—in 
Betsi's ear. 

She started round, flung her arms in her passionate fashion round 
his neck, then volunteered to travel off with him at once to 
England—not for always, for fifty days perhaps. Had Mister an 
hotel, a courtyard where persons might play quatre coins? Had 
he white horses and a little carriage with bells? She wanted the 
most intimate details as to the Englishman’s life, this wonderful 
Englishman who had whispered “dushka,” the sweet word 
Princess Betsi had never heard from any lips but her father’s. 

“T do not live in an hotel, Princess Betsi Ivanovitch, and I 
have no white horses. But I have a garden where strawberries 
grow, and I have a cart and a pair of terriers. Shall we start 
to-morrow ?” 

“Rose, too? Rose, chérie, say! Will you live wiz us—wiz 
me and Mister ? ” 

“I—oh, I am not asked,” said the young girl. A marked 
shade of distance was in her tone, although she laughed. 

“Of course not. The plan, Betsi, is yours and mine, Miss 
Hathaway is out of it.” 

And then, in terms adapted to Betsi’s linguistic powers, Mr. 
Firmin, with some artfulness, contrived to set his life and ,its 
surroundings before Rose. He had long since told himself that if 
ever a woman inclined towards liking him it should be with her 
eyes open. Miss Hathaway’s eyes had, he felt, been cruelly 
opened in regard of the past. Let her have a picture of the 
present. Up to this hour his mind had formulated no resolve of 
asking Pauline Clemm’s sister to spend her life in a country 
rectory. But he was conscious of emotion as he conveyed hints 
at certain possibilities amidst his talk with the child. Not deeper 
emotion, perhaps, than a man feels in writing love verses to 
a woman whom he can never marry; but possessing a flavour 
which orthodox feelings do not invariably yield. 

“There you have the whole thing, Betsi! The dog-cart, the 
terriers, the mud and sleet in winter, the silent greybeard of 
a house, embraced at midsummer by clematis and roses. All 
are offered to you. Will you come ?” 

“Ach, Mister—and Mademoiselle ?” 

Firmin turned to Rose, who gave him back his look with 
equanimity. 

“ Are there any conditions, Miss Hathaway—I put the question 
as for Betsi—any imaginable circumstances under which you 
could support existence in an English parsonage-house ?” 

Miss Hathaway held her head on one side, Her expression 
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during some moments was that of an impartial person thinking 
very hard indeed. 

“You mean in summer? You leave mud and sleet ont of the 
question? Well, Mr. Firmin, if fine weather could be guaranteed, 
if the roses were out, if it was an exceptionally good strawberry 
year, I believe I could get through six days in an English 
parsonage! The seventh day would slay me. I could not live 
over the Sabbath.” 

She said this without the ghost of a blush. Yet Firmin, at 
moments less equivocal, had seen her both blush and hesitate. 

“T am favoured beyond my wildest hopes,” said he coolly. 
“‘ Miss Hathaway will visit me for six days, some year when the 
strawberries are fine. You will come for my sake, not for the 
strawberries, will you not, Princess Betsi ? ” 

“‘ Ach, Mister, I come for ze ’trawberry,” answered Betsi, whose 
knowledge of English was as yet only wide enough for truth- 
telling. 


They lingered on, as wiser persons, “ who never should kiss 
more,” have been known to do when April was in the air and in 
their thoughts. At last, consulting her watch with some abrupt- 
ness, Rose gave the word for returning home. Betsi had lured 
her on into breaking one engagement. She must appear 
faithfully at a five-o’cloque given by friends of Pauline’s at the 
Paradis. 

* Paradis—vont en Paradis,” cried out Betsi, awake in a second. 
The child had fallen asleep, her head on Firmin’s shoulder. 
“My friends—attend! What is Mister’s colour?” She pulled 
open Firmin’s lids with her wiry fingers. “Gris—you says gris 
in English? Dat is good for Mister. And yours, Made- 
moiselle?” She bestowed a like attention on Rose. “Green. 
Nu! and mine?” pointing to her own twinkling orbs, “ black. 
Now, see where we go—all.” 

And then she sung for them, in shrill recitative, the following 
forecast of human destinies :— 


“*Les yeux gris—vont en Paradis. 
Les yeux noirs—vont en Purgatoire. 
Les yeux verts—vont aux enfers.’ 


Rose, chérie, you go in ’ell, to ze debble.” 

“An English parsonage might almost be better,’ observed 
Firmin, as the girl rose to her feet. 
Miss Hathaway’s look was uncertain. 
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Cuapter XI. 
STUDS, TRAINERS, AND PRIZE-FIGHTS. 


Lapy D1 Lover was to close the season by a monster gathering 
in the gardens of the Chateau Hydra; and to this gathering 
Richard Firmin—he had a suspicion, through Rose’s agency— 
found himself bidden. 

Could it be her pleasure that he should appear with her before 
the Nice world, chaperoned only by Betsi? Was he not certain 
to be thrown over for some likelier companion at the last? His 
hopes and fears upon this head were set decisively at rest. On 
the morning of the garden-party, Miss Hathaway decreed at 
breakfast—those merry little triune breakfasts—that Betsi’s 
protection would be inadequate. It had sufficed for country 
expeditions, for a Monte Carlo concert, for the forenoon band. 
The young lady evidently forgot some starlit walks when the 
child’s head was on its pillow! For a garden-party, two hundred 
vigilant pairs of eyes watching one, there must be a set chaperon. 
She had arranged to shelter herself under the wing of respect- 
abilities to whom she had access, and Betsi, keeping very close to 
her side, would find shelter too. “Yes, Betsi Ivanovitch. At 
seven years old it is high time to begin thinking of Madame 
Grundy. Poor Mister must make his appearance within the 
gates of the Chateau Hydra alone.” 

Lady Di’s parties had not, it must be admitted, a reputation 
for undue austerity. The world and his wife—or otherwise— 
were to be met there. Lady Di Loder had neither time nor taste 
for the winnowing out of domesticities. Was she not a philo- 
sopher of the most advanced pattern? Was not the study of 
individualism her end in life? “By one Healthy Protest, one 
Divine Sin ”—I quote, capitals and all, from her ladyship’s latest 
novel—* our human personality may best realise perfection.” 
And in truth a very fair proportion of healthy protests did figure 
among Lady Diana Loder’s Nice guests. 

Firmin, who went late, had to seek his entertainment as a 
spectator, only, during the first hour or so. Betsi Ivanovitch, 
surrounded by a motley throng—Russian, French, English—was 
playing quatre coins on a lawn set apart for the children’s use. 
The little girl kissed her finger-tips violently to her distant 
friend, but was faithless to him. Quatre coins absorbed Betsi’s 
small heart to the exclusion even of poor Mister. What was 
Miss Hathaway’s attitude ? 
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Rose did not kiss her finger-tips, but her wonderful green eyes 
flashed a look that had a smile in it the moment she caught sight 
of Firmin amidst the crowd. She was very much dressed—too 
much, he thought, although without a Juliana to guide his 
judgments. Her face, untouched though Firmin believed it to 
be by art, wore its most meretricious brilliancy. And she was, 
also, too well attended. Every man of note in Lady Di’s 
assemblage seemed, one after another, to find a place and a 
welcome at the girl’s side. 

In what, save immaturity, did the slight light character differ 
from Pauline Clemm’s? To what unhallowed goal must not 
Rose eventually drift? ‘“ Les yeux verts vont aux enfers.” 

Each time he met her glance, full of kindly friendliness though 
it was, Betsi’s doggerel rhyme came back to Firmin, irritatingly. 
He had a sense of reasonless disgust at the whole many-coloured 
moving scene, and at himself for joining in it. What wisdom 
might he not show by departing, yes, by to-night’s express, for 
the north! An extra large box of sweetmeats for Betsi would 
dry the only tears likely to be shed over his going. To-morrow 
night he would be in England. At the end of a week 

Firmin did not blind himself into thinking that at the end of 
a week, or month, or year, he would have forgotten Rose 
Hathaway, but he did think, honestly, that he might gain much 
by parting from her at once. Each twenty-four hours at 
Negretti’s was bringing the girl more perilously near to him. 
During the past days they had taken renewed country walks. 
They had met, as I have hinted, under the stars, and without the 
nominal safeguard of the child’s presence. Rose had played for 
him, Mr. Firmin was weak enough to believe, with a difference, 
with the expression born of nascent passion in her playing. And 
all the time—the thought haunted him as his eyes followed her 
about Lady Di’s garden—what, in plain English, stripped of 
gossamer and gilding, was she? A pretty fortune-seeker, bent, 
in its crudest form, on money; an expensive, frivolous young 
woman, loving dress, men’s attention, the world, herself; a young 
woman with just enough of heart to let her dissemble a sentiment 
gracefully, and about as likely to end her career a parson’s wife 
as was Mrs. Reuben Clemm to become a Carmelite nun. 

Turning into a quiet terrace, screened off by a row of cypresses 
from the crowd, Richard Firmin paced to and fro, his thoughts 
bent on the immediate and practical details of his flight. As 
matters at present stood, he was pledged to travel, two days later, 
as far as Arles, in the society of Miss Hathaway, of course 
accompanied by little Betsi Ivanovitch “and suite.” At Arles 
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they would be joined by Princess Ivanovitch, mere, with others of 
the yachting-party from Corsica; and he, Firmin, after a visit 
to the amphitheatre in Rose’s company, was to travel back to 
England, alone. 

A tempting, an innocent project ; how many of his future hours 
would be poisoned by it? Like all men heavily laden, Richard 
Firmin was prone to take short views of life, to make the most 
of any brief good time accidentally offered to him. He had 
relished the thought of that one day’s journey together, Rose 
Hathaway's bright face opposite him, the little Russian chattering 
at his knee. What, he asked himself bitterly now, would be the 
after-price ? 

One, the response came with decision, a great deal too high for 
him to risk. A man has no more a right to gamble away his 
happiness than hismoney. It would be wise to go at once; to go, 
bearing with him the curative vision of Miss Hathaway over- 
dressed, flushed with her small triumphs, smiling upon victim 
after victim, the tinsel queen of a Nice crowd. Well that he 
should not see her again in the starlight, or at the breakfast- 
table, or running among the olive orchards, hand in hand with 
little Betsi. Well that he should look back upon her simply as 
she was, breathing her native atmosphere, living her true life— 
a Parisian, a coquette, an adventuress. His own name, em- 
phatically spoken, broke in upon his musings. 

“Largely individual. Yes, Richard Firmin must be that. By 
his mere breaking of the law, the man became fine, even though 
he is tainted, as they say, by the immorality of remorse. How 
well the master hand would sketch them both! The girl, a kind 
of spiritualised Hedda, the Rev. Richard Firmin——” 

Firmin started precipitately forward, and found himself con- 
fronting the glassy eyes of his hostess, more strange than usual 
of hair and bonnet, and talking Ibsenese, after the fashion of her 
kind, among the cypresses. Anthony Hunt was at her side. 

Lady Di probably saw from Firmin’s face that her voice had 
travelled ; she, at least, had the consistence to observe that she 
was at that moment speaking of him to Mr. Hunt. She was a 
professional character-hunter, Mr. Firmin must recollect, in search 
always of new types. In every situation of life it was the 
literary, the dramatic quality, which Lady Di valued. He 
understood ? 

Firmin looked bewildered. But Lady Di Loder’s vanity re- 
quired neither whip nor spur from without. Her own inkpot! 
To this magic point converged all things in heaven and earth, 
some things, even, that had as well been left beneath the earth. 
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Her talk, besprinkled with the flatulent catchwords of certain 
new philosophies, was ungrammatical, as ungrammatical well- 
nigh as her books, but less dull. As she vapoured on and on, 
Firmin almost admired the magnificent egotism of the woman, 
her conviction of her powers, her faith, unquenched by twenty 
years of neglect, in her influence. Her genius, so she told him, 
had never been humiliated by a single popular success. She 
wrote for the joy of creation, and strove to lift the public to her 
level. It was her pride to say that her novels were branded as 
unhealthy. Is not all delight disease, and all disease delight ? 

“ And I am in the world of inspiration, ever. I see the crowd 
of faces round me, your face, Mr. Firmin, with the rest. I hear 
a murmur of voices. But all the time I am in my own world, 
among the only men and women”—her pale eyes glittered— 
“ who for me have a substance and a being.” 


“A substance and a being got from other people’s brains.” 
Some newly-arrived guests had diverted Lady Di’s attention. 
Firmin found himself pushed into a renewal of acquaintance with 
Anthony Hunt—Anthony, whom nothing short of positive insult 
could repulse. ‘“ You know her ladyship’s literary method? An 
astoundingly easy one. She reads the last good novel out ”—some- 
thing in Anthony’s manner implied that he, personally, had been 
a sufferer by these depredations—“ gets the outline of a character 
here, of another there, then looks about among her friends for 
models by which to drape them up. At the present moment she 
is fin-de-siécle mad, must depict a heroine all moods, and sensa- 
tions, and nerves, an ambiguous, fascinating creature beginning 
her existence no one knows in what country, speaking all tongues, 
ruining all men, and ending in a mill-stream. As an appropriate 
lay figure,” said Anthony Hunt, with his chuckle, “I suggest 
Pauline Clemm.” 

He interrogated Richard Firmin’s face. It was blank. Richard 
Firmin evidently considered Lady Di, her literary methods, her 
heroines, with absolute detachment of mind. 

“ And she insists on taking Rose. Against this I protest. The 
girl’s a favourite of mine,” avowed Mr. Hunt jauntily. ‘“ What- 
ever her sins, Rose Hathaway is too good to be put into a novel 
by Lady Di Loder.” 

Firmin looked him coldly between the eyes. 

“Your relations with Mrs. Reuben Clemm are friendly ones ?” 
He asked this in a tone which could have been taken, had Mr. 
Hunt so willed, as disagreeably incredulous. 

Anthony shrugged his shoulders, 
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“We trot around to the same places, don’t you know.’ Fre- 
quenting poor Pauline’s society, or rather ”’—lifting his jewelled 
cane he gazed at it with a complacent smile—“ frequenting all 
sociéties, one runs across her pretty often. I am not sure where 
the friendship part of the business comes in. The lady a little 
fights shy of me. Comprenez?” 

“ Not in the smallest degree,” said Richard Firmin. “Ido not 
follow the drift of your remarks.” 

“How should you? You have known Pauline Clemm three 
days, and I have known her twice as many years. Her husband, 
an Americanized Dutch Jew, is really one of the straightest 
fellows living; kind of fellow,” added Anthony with mendacious 
emphasis, “ whom I am proud to call my friend.” 

Now it is hard for a man in love, or treading as near love’s 
borderland as did Firmin, to shut his ears to correlative family 
histories. That Mrs. Clemm should, or should not, fight shy of 
Anthony Hunt might be a matter of profoundest indifference. 
He was not without curiosity as to Reuben, the Hebrew husband 
for whose death Rose sent up such frequent, such fervent 
aspirations. 

A word of questioning sufficed to unlock Anthony’s memories. 
“Poor old Reuben. It was some six or seven years ago that New 
York society witnessed his capture, Pauline Hathaway, a noted 
Paris beauty, being at that time on tour—the tour matrimonial— 
through the States. She married him; before a twelvemonth 
was out, came to the surface in Paris again, handsomer than 
ever, her Jew husband at her side. And Reuben,” added Anthony, 
“was unfitted for transplantation. Reuben was awkward, silent, 
Israelitish exceedingly of looks, a man of dollars, yet not without 
ideas of pleasure, so long as the pleasures were his own.” 

Here Mr. Hunt stopped. Pacing the terrace slowly, the two 
men had, by this time, neared the crowd. Immediately before 
them, not a dozen steps distant, an airy, over-dressed figure 
fluttered, with indolent ease, along the lawn. A certain horsey- 
looking marquis, best known in Monte Carlo as the Noble Rough, 
held aloft Miss Hathaway’s sunshade for her as she walked. 

“But insensible,’ pursued Anthony, “to every higher joy of 
Pauline’s existence. Old Reuben had an instinct, like most of 
his tribe, for art ; he sought out men of letters; in his quiet way 
was hospitable. The whirl of the fastest of all fast sets, the 
knowledge that his wife was the best-dressed woman in the Bois, 
the number and quality even of his wife’s adorers failed to satisfy 
him.” 


“A grossly unreasonable man,” observed Firmin, his eyes still 
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following Rose Hathaway and her Marquis, “unworthy to win 
such a girl as Mrs. Clemm must have been.” 

“Such a girl as Rose now is.” It gave Anthony no small 
satisfaction to feel how Firmin winced at the familiarity. 
“ Indeed, I must confess the little one is more to my taste. Yes, 
Reuben was unreasonable. The husbands of beauties should 
wear their laurels meekly. Old Reuben did not count them 
laurels at all. There were scenes, my dear sir, not invariably 
unwitnessed scenes. There were despairs, consolations, lawyers. 
Then came a patching-up. The lady returned to New York with 
her husband, and was back in Paris again before six months 
were over. After this followed separation. A temporary and 
amicable one, so poor Clemm took care to write to his friends. 
The hurry of Parisian life was at his age too great a strain. 
Pauline’s delicate throat could not stand the climate of New York, 
etc. This was exactly five years ago.” 

“ And they have not met since?” Firmin asked, as his informant 
paused. 

Anthony’s manner became mystic, the manner of one who 
knows a vast deal more than honour suffers him to divulge. He 
hesitated, shook his head—then wandered clean away from the 
Reuben Clemms and their infelicity. Meanwhile he was gaining 
time for one of the little surprises his soul loved. 

“Don’t think,” he suddenly remarked this as they were 
walking back in the direction of Lady Di, “don’t for a moment 
suppose our friends’ reunion to be impossible. Point de scandale. 
That, from first to last, has been the watchword of them both. 
There have been no catastrophes, sir. Old Reuben, though he 
declines to look on at her follies, is in love with his fair wife 
still. If it suited her hand,I believe Pauline could return to 
him to-morrow. But it will not suit it, for a good long while at 
least. By floating Rose——” Anthony Hunt gave Firmin one 
of his hardest stares—“ by floating Rose, Madame Pauline hopes 
in the end to float herself. I blame nobody. Every man is free 
to have his own romantic aspirations. If, with the Clemm 
example straight before him, Sir John Saxon elects to make for 
the same galere (of course you know that he is Rose’s accepted 
lover), I give him my parting blessing, I throw my handful 
of rice with the rest. Ah, our cerulean hostess! Minerva 
beckons.” 

And off hastened Anthony, his round, red face a little more 
beaming than usual, to rejoin Lady Di, 
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CuapTer XII. 


LES YEUX VERTS. 


Ir before it was Firmin’s policy, it was clearly his part as a man 
to leave Rose now. Following her at a distance through the 
crowd, he impressed this on himself with the self-torturing 
pertinacity proper to his condition. But there should be a little 
plain-speaking first. Miss Hathaway was free to keep her 
engagement secret. On this point he had no right to question 
her, but he could force her into frankness as regarded himself. 
He could make her say “go” with such distinctness as to set 
idle hopes, idle doubts, for ever at rest. It was a duty to his 
own self-respect, his own peace of mind, to court dismissal. 

He followed, not, it would seem, without consciousness on the 
part of Rose. Your Red Indian—the illustration was Mr. 
Firmin’s—can discern his enemy’s track by a leaf, a grass blade. 
May not civilized woman discern her victim’s movements by signs 
visible only to the sharpened senses of vanity? When the limits 
of the lawn were reached, Miss Hathaway stopped short. She 
took her sunshade from the palpably unwilling hand of her 
attendant, bowed the Noble Rough’s dismissal with the cool little 
half-impertinent grace that so well became her, and at the 
precise moment when Firmin came within speaking distance 
turned round. Then she smiled. The gleam of her pretty 
teeth lent her face the archness which to him was its crowning 
charm. 

“So you do condescend? I am to be noticed.” 

They had met already in the forenoon, but as she spoke Rose 
held out her hand. Firmin looked at her without answering. 

“T have been thinking of you this hour past. If you like, if 
you are as tired of mixed humanity as I am, I can show you a 
lovely path to the sea beyond the trees yonder. She pointed to 
a group of olives outside Lady Di Loder’s domain. “Straight 
through engrossing talk of studs, and trainers, and prize-fights, 
visions of that path have been haunting me. I had a hope that 
Mr. Firmin, in the end, would not be faithless.” 

The lovely path, barely more in fact than a goat-track, zig- 
zagged down sharply through fragrant thickets to the shore. But 
its loveliness was lost on Richard Firmin. Frail tamarisk and 
tall tree-heath; groves of myrtle and of bay; rifts of azure 
showing, now and again, amidst the glossy foliage—he saw none 
of it. In thought Richard Firmin was again on the Brighton 
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cliffs, again was Juliana’s superior wisdom instructing him. Of 
course he recognised the occupant of the blue victoria—a 
bewigged old head having bowed recognition of Mrs. Tredennick’s 
smiles, Sir John Saxon, the great “Cliff Croesus,” to subjugate 
whom half the mothers and daughters of England had vainly 
schemed. The man’s character—his past life. Juliana Tredennick 
never listened to a word against her friends. “Sir John was the 
most fascinating of all neighbours at a dinner-party. Sir John 
had a flow of anecdote, a verve——” 

Firmin’s thoughts, I say, were of that pitiable wreck destined, 
in Anthony Hunt’s language, to float Rose Hathaway, Pauline 
Clemm with her. And the expression of his face betrayed him. 
When they had walked some fifty paces along the beach, “I did 
not know before,” said Rose, suddenly, “that you and Anthony 
Hunt were acquainted. You looked greatly interested, Mr. 
Firmin, and I felt that the gossip was about me. Oh, well, 
Anthony never says much that is good about any one.” 

She added this recklessly, it seemed to Firmin, with a manner 
and look singularly like those of Pauline Clemm. 

“Your name was mentioned, Miss Hathaway. Mr. Hunt would 
always make the most of his acquaintance with notabilities, would 
he not?” 

“Notabilities! He has said something bad, or you would not 
use such a horrible word. Have the kindness to enlighten me. 
I would like to know all—yes, the very worst that you have been 
told, and, if I can, contradict it.” 

And if you cannot?” 

Rose did not reply. 

“T have no right to ask you one word about yourself. A 
question I am going to put to you—yes, Miss Hathaway, now, 
here,”—his changed voice startled her—* concerns me only.” 

Xose’s steps lingered. She looked at him with softened eyes. 

“Tt is such a mistake to ask too much. When people are 
friends, as you and I are, why cannot they be content? Oh, Mr. 
Firmin, ask me nothing.” He had a miserable wonder as to the 
number of times she had gone through this scene, rehearsed this 
very bit of stage business before. “I know to the letter what 
Anthony Hunt told you. Well”—she held her head aloft, her 
colour never varied— it is untrue. I have not promised to marry 
Sir John Saxon.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Firmin, coming nearer to her, “ my question 
is easy... Will——” 

“I implore you—ask me nothing.” For an instant Miss 
Hathaway’s gloved hand rested on his sleeve. “You must have 
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known, oh, before you spoke to me that evening, what we were, 
poor Paulie and I. Worldlings, Mrs. Tredennick would say, 
adventuresses, women to whom money must be all-in-all. You 
knew that, and you were civil to me. I think”—just here her 
eyes sank under his—“ you have liked me, in spite of my sins. 
Like me still. My future—well, is sure not to be especially 
happy. More reason to make the best of to-day. Like me, Mr. 
Firmin, as you do Betsi Ivanovitch! I cannot afford to lose your 
friendship.” 

There followed a moment or two of tingling silence, then— 

“ And if I do not feel towards you as a friend feels?” said 
Firmin, with unmistakable meaning. 

He was right, no doubt. The girl had gone through such 
scenes before, understood the stage business to a nicety. Yet 
did her breast palpitate, her breath come quick, her lips quiver. 
Emotion, was it ? or exceptionally good acting? The stir of blood 
adequately portrayed by finished art. 

“You must be my friend, however unfriendly you feel, for 
three more days.” Rose brought the words out bravely, but she 
was embarrassed; she tried hard to get her face into shadow. 
“Little though Mrs. Tredennick might believe it, I confess I am 
not proud of my position at Negretti’s. I hate the thought of— 
of what you must think. Oh, Mr. Firmin, surely you under- 
stand this? Surely you must feel how much I need your 
friendship ? ” 

Richard Firmin, in a word, was neither encouraged nor repulsed. 
He was simply so placed that to urge his suit, after Rose’s 
appeal, was out of the question. She had constituted him her 
protector. During the time they were still together he was to 
shield her against himself; perhaps—his pulse quickened at the 
contingency —against her own heart. And, indeed, Rose Hathaway 
looked pliable enough at this moment, her girlish figure flickering 
between shade and sunshine, her blonde head a-droop, a flush of 
shame, “ little though Mrs. Tredennick might believe it,” colouring 
her intensely soft and feminine face. 

“Three more days. You defer my death-sentence, Miss Hatha- 
way. You give meas far as Arles—let us be exact, as far as a walk 
we shall take together to Arles amphitheatre. Three more days 
of uncertainty, and so, not of despair. Is that the contract?” 

“T wish,” exclaimed she, “ you would look at things reasonably. 
Two people meet, as you and I have done, they go through an 
adorable little time, read a chapter or two out of life’s best story- 
book together, and then comes the inevitable ‘End.’ Why not 
close the book with a quiet hand and remain friends ?” 
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“Tf that is all you have to say, I scarcely think,” observed 
Firmin, “it will need repetition in Arles amphitheatre.” 

But it was not all. During the hour or more they loitered 
beside the sea Rose had a great deal else to say: her confessions 
were many and contrite. Ah, how irresistible she was in this 
altered mood! Mercenary, through evil fortune, the poor girl 
might me. It was monstrous to suspect her of deliberate false- 
hood, impossible that a voice, that looks like hers, could be specious, 
the tools of a coquette’s vulgar vanity. Admitted that she had 
had former suitors, that she would never be his, Richard Firmin’s 
wife; admitted that, in the bitter sequel, she married Sir John 
Saxon—one thing was certain. She liked supremely to be at 
Firmin’s side to-day. 

Is it to be counted to him as strength or weakness that he 
found the situation admirable ? 

“ She loved me for an hour.” 

Late at night, as he paced to and fro along Negretti’s terrace, 
it struck him that to think this, only this, of Rose Hathaway might 
gild the whole dull background of a man’s life. 


Under whatever circumstances the death-sentence was fated to 
be uttered, their visit to Arles,and to Arles amphitheatre, ended in 
moonshine. Next morning, Miss Hathaway made her entrance 
into the breakfast-salle, a couple of open letters in her hand. She 
announced— Firmin thought, with something like relief—a radical 
change of plans. The Princess Ivanovitch, drawn by news of 
a ball at the Russian Embassy, was returning to Paris, whither 
Betsi and herself were to follow forthwith. For a few days Rose 
would remain under shelter of the lvanovitch wing, then rejoin 
Pauline, from whom also she had received a delightful letter. It 
was disappointing, very, to have to give up Arles. 

“But you, Mr. Firmin, must not suffer through our frivolous 
whims and changes. You must feast your eyes on the prettiest 
faces in Europe. You must visit that amphitheatre 2 

“Take my part, imaginatively,” cried Firmin, “at a moving scene 
that should have been enacted there, reconcile myself to my lone- 
liness by picturing worse things. Better so, after all. To dream 
of defeat, Miss Hathaway, cannot be quite so sharp as to ex- 
perience it.” 

Rose became interested in the condition of the tea-pot. A few 
seconds later, as she was handing Firmin his cup, “ Write down a 
note or two, pray, of your Arles.dreams,” she observed quietly. 
“When next we meet you can read them aloud for my benefit. 
The moving scene would, of course, be set ina minor key ?” 
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“T think not—the common C major of life! As for making 
notes,” said Firmin, “the scene is before me now. A tourist— 
of the shabby-clerical order, no doubt with a Cook’s circular in 
his pocket—would seem to have lost his way. Encountering 
a beautiful young woman, by chance or otherwise, among the 
rains of the amphitheatre, he asks her guidance——” 

“Which she, being as ignorant as himself, very properly with- 
holds,” put in Rose Hathaway. 

“She is not ignorant. Allow me, Miss Hathaway, to know 
something about my own dramatis persone. She could guide this 
wretched traveller, yes, to the end of his life, if she chose.” 

“And she does not choose. The shabby-clerical must find the 
way for himself, like the rest of us?” Rose hazarded the 
question, it must be confessed, with considerable levity. 

“At this crucial point, my imagination fails,” said Firmin. 
“T see the figures clearly, the plain, high-shouldered Englishman, 
the beautiful young woman who, by her garb, may be French or 
American; in the distance, hunting for scorpions among the 
stones, a young person—say, of Princess Betsi’s age and stature. 
I cannot guess as to the mot de Ténigme. That is the fitting 
French expression, is it not?” 

“It is not the fitting French pronunciation,” said Rose cruelly ; 
“it is usual, Mr. Firmin, to pronounce the ‘ g’ in énigme.” 

At the mention of her name, Betsi had opened her black eyes 
wide. She sat watching the faces of Rose and of Firmin with 
that cool, half-mocking interest small children usually accord to 
the encounters of their elders. In some dim way it would seem 
that Betsi considered les yeuw verts to have the best of it. 
Selecting the largest strawberry from the dish before her, the 
child deposited it, with a consolatory air, on Firmin’s plate. 

“Live wiz me, Mister, wiz me, in Paris. I walk you out 
in the Elysées. I larn you talk French—allez !” 

“There is a chance for you, Mister,” cried Rose. “When the 
Arles romance is played out, in imagination, come to Paris, and 
Betsi and I will larn you French. Can you refuse?” 


But, as Miss Hathaway assuredly foresaw, Richard Firmin 
never went to Arles. He travelled in her society as far as Paris, 
and in the journey’s course it fell out that this young lady 
herself had to learn a lesson. Diverting though the game might 
be at which they played, one of the players was determined 
it should end. To say “ Yes” or “No” was forced upon her, 
without alternative, and she said “ No.” 

In the hurry of departure, the travellers had been unable to 
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secure a coupé to themselves. By the time they drew near Paris, 
however, their compartment, little by little, had cleared. An 
elderly Frenchwoman, hooded and dozing, occupied a farther corner. 
Princess Betsi, sleeping with a will, lay outstretched on one of 
the seats. And it was just when the last stopping-place had been 
left behind, when the vine-covered slopes of Montereau were flitting 
past the windows of the rapide, that Firmin spoke; calmly, 
a good deal like a man who sees his fate, but with determination. 
He had not, as Miss Hathaway was aware, an untarnished name. 
He had, certainly, not brilliant money prospects to offer. But he 
loved her—loved her with his whole strength. Was there a hope 
for him ? 

The blood in Rose’s cheeks, a single uplifted look from Rose’s 
eyes said “ Yes.” Then came the death-sentence. 

It was without appeal, of course; and yet, in all that regarded 
Firmin, as soft as a woman’s rejection of a man can be. Against 
herself, while tempering the blow for him, Rose’s indictments 
were only too harsh. She hinted, blackly, as to the corruption of 
her heart, admitted that she loved dissipation, had drunk too 
deeply of the world’s cup ever to appreciate the sweets of 
domesticity. She disliked parsonage houses; with one exception, 
she disliked parsons. Juliana Tredennick, she felt sure, took 
her measure aright. “Let Mr. Firmin remember Juliana’s judg- 
ments and accept them as final. She was beneath his level. As 
for the time they had passed together——” 

Here Miss Hathaway broke down. Hastily opening the 
window of the carriage, she rose, then held her face forth to the 
morning air. How pretty she was, thought Firmin, amidst all 
his pain, how fresh, how near to him! And, indeed, Rose had 
never looked fairer than at this moment, in her Paris-built travel- 
ling pelisse, her head bare, her blonde hair disordered. ‘ That time 
had flown only too swiftly. In looking back upon it, would Mr. 
Firmin, at all points where she had erred, be generous and forgive? 
At first she had taken him to be in jest—yes, for once he must 
believe her to speak truth. And afterwards—afterwards——” 

Rose shook her head. She gazed out, it may be hoped, peni- 
tentially, at the Fontainebleau woods, through which, by now, 
they were passing, copse after copse aglow with the pink young 
buds of spring, the promise of summer. But she could get 
no farther with her confession. A pair of big tears gathered 
in her eyes. She searched for her pocket-handkerchief; her 
pelisse being exquisitely fashioned, it was, I need scarcely say, 
inaccessible, and the tears fell. Firmin watched them glisten on 
her cheek. Then she resumed her place, very pale and silent. A 
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few minutes later Betsi Ivanovitch woke up; the Frenchwoman, 
taking out a hand-glass, began to arrange her bonnet-strings; and 
Firmin realised, blankly, that in the past quarter of an hour his 
life had been disposed of. The rapide was close to Paris. 

But, though they never might be lovers, they parted just 
a trifle more than friends. There must be no correspondence 
between them; she told him this, in an irrevocable tone, when the 
train was slackening speed. Packages had to be searched for in 
the rack, and in the course of the search Rose found her hand 
accidentally held by Mr. Firmin’s. She had his address, and 
would make Betsi write to him. He must take a letter from the 
child as a sign he was not forgotten. When she came to England 
with Pauline, a month or five weeks hence, Rose projected 
a pilgrimage to Fosbrooke to hear him preach—possibly, to bid 
him a long good-bye. She had set her mind on this, and when 
once she set her mind on a thing—— 

“Set it on never marrying Sir John Saxon,” said Firmin 
burriedly. 

As he spoke, the express, with shriek and whistle and roar, had 
entered the station, and Rose’s answer was lost. ‘The Princess 
Ivanovitch, a delightful picture of maternal solicitude, servants in 
the Ivanovitch livery, were on the platform. There, too, stood 
Pauline Clemm, in one of the innocent morning dresses only 
Paris can produce, and with Sergius Oblonsky, always Sergius 
Oblonsky, at her side. And Rose’s pale face brightened. 

She was going back, nothing loath, thought Firmin bitterly, to 
the world, the glaring, fast, artificial world which claimed her, 
and where her heart was! 


“Les yeux verts vont aux enfers.” 


But the last look those charming eyes gave Richard Firmin was 
a sad one. 














Che Old Cemetery at Ouiberon. 


Buriep in sand that drifts upon their graves, 
Near to the white fringe of the fretful sea, 
The dead lie close, a quiet company 

Where poppies wanton and the tamarisk waves. 


Only a low rough wall and granite blocks 
Patched with the solemn lichen’s grey-green hair, 
Now mark their place upon the dune, so bare 
But for the purple of the wind-blown stocks. 


A bare-legged child comes hither with a sheep 
That scales the wall and crops the poor thin grass 
Around the tombs: waiting, the little lass 

Stands as she knits and, knitting, seems to sleep. 


No more the spade stirs here the buried bones. 
Few now are they who come to kneel and mourn; 
But tender sighs are from the tamarisk borne, 
And the lark carols, though the sad sea groans. 


E. Harrison Barker. 





Port, Parson, and Pamphleteer. 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Tom Moors, in his ‘ Diary,’ says of Bowles, “ What with his 
genius, his blunders, his absences, etc., he is the most delightful of 
all existing parsons or poets. Just now heis going pell-mell into 
controversy again.” The militant parson had thrown down the 
gage of battle in 1806, when he sought to dethrone Pope and the 
classical school. Fashions in the form and subject of thought 
change—it is the healthy law of our being. Ben Jonson remarks 
that the influence of Shakespeare wrought a change of taste in his 
day, so that— 
“The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please, 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 
Two centuries later we find the young poets were again objecting 
that their elders were not of “Nature’s family,” and Burns, 
Cowper, and Bowles, in their several ways, led a new reaction. 
The last of the trio, though once the most popular, is now little 
more than a name: yet, as Mr. Austin Dobson remarks, “ it was 
the candle of Bowles that lit the fire of Coleridge.” 

The author of the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ relates in his ‘ Biographia’ 
that he was only in his seventeenth year when he became 
acquainted with the small volume of ‘ Sonnets ’ recently published 
by Bowles. The effect was as if Nature, freed from the trammels 
of classicism, had sent a message to the young genius, of far 
higher import than even the messenger himself understood. 
Strange as it may appear to the critical sense of our day, Bowles 
was for some years acknowledged by Coleridge to be the “ god of 
his idolatry.” He says himself, he laboured with impetuous zeal 
to make proselytes to the new school of thought; he made no 
less than forty transcriptions of these ‘Sonnets,’ as the best 
presents he could make to his friends, not being able to afford the 
purchase of printed copies. The public endorsed the opinion of 
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the young enthusiasts, and by the year 1805 no less than nine 
editions of Bowles’ poems had been published. Even Byron 
could not ignore this fact, and while flinging ridicule broadcast 
on the English bards, exclaims— 


“Bowles! in thy memory let this precept dwell; 
Stick to thy sonnets, man! at least they sell.” 


Byron was no prophet, for did he not say, “ The bard of Sheffield 
(Montgomery) is a man of considerable genius; his ‘ Wanderer of 
Switzerland’ is worth a thousand ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ ?” 

When Wordsworth and Coleridge, dwellers on lovely Quantock 
side, were finding, as Ben Jonson says, in Nature “the poet's 
matter ”’—the sum and substance of these same ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
—the influence of Bowles was still paramount at least with 
Coleridge. He makes an offering of Bowles’ poems to Mrs. 
Thelwall, thus inscribed: “I entreat your acceptance of this 
volume, which- has given me more pleasure, and done my heart 
more good than all the books I ever read, excepting my Bible.” * 

In the autumn of 1798, Coleridge, armed with his recently 
completed tragedy of Osorio, sought out Bowles, and made his 
acquaintance, at the same time asking his advice. When brother 
poets seek to become mutual critics the devil is sure to get his 
finger into the pie. Cottle reports some disillusion on the part of 
Coleridge for the “god of his idolatry.” Some years later, 
Coleridge, in his ‘ Biographia,’ writes: “ Alas! I injured myself 
irreparably with Bowles by devoting a fortnight (during a visit 
in the neighbourhood) to the correction of his poems. He took 
the corrections, but never forgave the corrector.” 

These were not halcyon days with poets and pamphleteers; 
they fought together as the litterati may have done in the 
Stone Age; in short, as Uncle Toby would have said, the bad 
language of our army in Flanders was nothing to this. The best 
known offender against good taste was Byron, in his ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ Some of his amenities touch upon 
our present subject, notably where he says— 


“Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 
The meanest object of the lowly group, 
Whose verse of all but childish prattle void, 
Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd.” 


After much roundabout ridicule of Bowles’ pair of lovers, whose 
“kiss” was heard for the first time in the woods of Madeira— 


* Mr. Dykes Campbell, in his ‘ Life of Coleridge,’ mentions that this 
volume is in the Dyce collection at the South Kensington Museum. 
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by-the-way, how dense those woods must have been never to have 
heard anything of the kind before !—Byron says— 


“Hail, sympathy! thy soft idea brings, 
And shows dissolved in thine own melting tears, 
The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 
And art thou not their prince harmonious, Bowles! 
Thou first great oracle of tender souls?” 


And further on in reference to Bowles’ strictures on Pope, his 
lordship adds— 


“Let all the scandals of a former age 
Perch on thy pen and fiutter o’er thy page, 
Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 
Ciothe envy in the garb of honest zeal.” 


Ill doers are ill deemers, says the proverb. Byron was severe 
on Bowles for raking up old and doubtful stories against Pope. 
Moore remarks on Byron’s utter breach of faith in publishing the 
story of a youthful frolic which Bowles had confided to Moore, 
and which the latter had unwisely repeated to his lordship as a 
good joke against the reverend canon. All the petty backbiting 
and coarse invective indulged in by Byron and others while 
discussing the fine art of poetry seems miserably low and 
contemptible, and as unseemly an invocation to the muses as can 
well be imagined. It was a futile notion on the part of Bowles 
that he could establish for all time the invariable principles of 
poetry. ‘Of all the arrogant baptisms of a book, this title toa 
pamphlet appears the most complacently conceited,” remarks 
Byron in his celebrated letter to Murray concerning Bowles. 
His lordship adds, reasonably enough, “ What is there of human, 
be it poetry, philosophy, wit, wisdom, science, power, glory, or 
mind, which is invariable ?” 

Still more -to the purpose is Coleridge’s Catholic utterance, 
conceived in the tolerant spirit of true criticism : “ Do not let us 
introduce an Act of Uniformity against poets;” adding, “I have 
room enough in my brain to admire, aye, and almost equally, the 
head and fancy of Akenside, and the heart and fancy of Bowles, 
the solemn lordliness of Milton, and the divine chit-chat of 
Cowper ; and whatever a man’s excellence is, that will likewise be 
his fault.” 

All this discussion about and about seems remarkably tiresome 
to us now, and was wearisome to outsiders even then, for 
Lockhart, on first meeting Wordsworth, complains with the 
Sarcasm ever ready to his tongue, that “he has only power of 
oral communication on the principles of poetry and other humbug.” 
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Bowles, the pamphleteer, had the pluck of a posse comitatus, 
and he was indeed one against many. His foes were Campbell, 
Byron, Roscoe, Gilchrist, and “a whole bevy of magging 
scribblers,” including “a hectoring man with an odd name— 
—D Israeli,” a writer in the Quarterly. 

Tom Moore was Bowles’ neighbour in the pleasant county of 
Wiltshire ; and many a day they spent together, of which Moore’s 
‘Diary’ makes record. On one occasion he, Lord Lansdowne and 
others had been dining with Bowles, but by arrangement Moore 
slept the night at Bremhill Rectory, with the view of looking over 
his host’s new pamphlet to Roscoe. The journal says, “ At work 
three hours after breakfast trying to put Bowles’ slipshod 
reasoning into some sort of order, but the task desperate.” 

Moore, it appears, agreed mainly with his friend's canons of 
criticism, and the scholarly Lord Lansdowne considered Bowles’ 
position indisputable in the letter in which he answered Campbell 
upon the vexed question of what is the true sublime in poetry. 
The following epigram belonging to the period shows he had his 
followers :— 


“No more at ‘bowls’ let Byron play, 
Or beat old ‘ Bowles’ about; 
For Bowles has fairly won the day 
And bowl’d his lordship out.” 


The writing of pamphlets seems to have been a safety-valve to 
the irritability of this amiable man, whose prose was as pugnacious 
as his poetry was sentimental. 

He was a controversialist on every burning question that cropped 
up,—Calvinism, Popery, endowed charities and public schools; 
often taking for his motto, “A word in season how good it is.” 
Bowles’ best friends thought his “ More last words” neither good 
nor seasonable; but peace to the pamphleteer; let us make his 
acquaintance, and in fancy enjoy his hospitality, his music, and 
his kindly wisdom. “ Never was there such a Parson Adams since 
the real one,” says Moore, on finding him in the bar of the White 
Hart at Bath, dictating to the waiter—his amanuensis for the 
nonce—the subject being his Campbell letter on the true sublime. 

William Lisle Bowles was born in 1762, and only died in 1850, 
so that many persons now living remember him; amongst these 
are friends of my own, to whom I am indebted for many anecdotes 
and traits of character. Gilfillan’s Memoir, appended to the 
complete edition of “The poetical works” of W. L. Bowles, 
informs us that in 1776 he was placed on the Wykeham founda- 
tion at Winchester, and subsequently became captain of the school. 
He was fortunate in his master, Doctor Joseph Warton, whose father 
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had been professor of poetry at Oxford, and whose brother was the 
better known Thomas Warton—poet-laureate and author of several 
critical and historical works. The sentiment of poetry was in the 
whole Warton family, and the influence of the Winchester master 
inspired his pupil with “ love of taste, of science and of truth,” as 
Bowles himself says in his heartfelt ‘‘ Monody on the Death of Dr. 
Warton.” The lines have a biographical interest, for therein the 
writer describes his own timid and reserved character, “long bound 
by cold defection’s numbing chain,” and then with true feeling 
acknowledges the debt he owes to the uplifting sympathy of his 
friend and master. He goes on to describe with enthusiasm how 
Warton “ bade his silent heart rejoice and wake to love of Nature,” 
to a knowledge of “ Another world lovelier and decked with light,” 
wherein his spirit gladly dwelt through the long pilgrimage of 
his eighty-eight years of life. 

If in the perspective of later criticism Bowles is eclipsed by his 
contemporaries, at least we must allow that he was the fugleman 
of the new school of thought. He was foremost in obeying the 
tendency of the age towards a wholesome return to the joy felt in 
natural objects, and to an utterance of the simple affections of 
humanity. Southey—also one of Bowles’ earliest admirers— 
explains the difference between the pseudo-classic and the 
romantic poetry, as “Formal gardens in comparison with wood- 
land scenery.” 

Endowed with the temperament of a poet, it follows like cause 
and effect that young Bowles was frequently in love. The 
earliest occasion of his outpourings in verse was an unrequited 
attachment to a beautiful girl, a niece of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Bowles we know was well-read in George Wither, a like-minded 
man, for as Lamb remarks, “ Wither has the power in poetry of 
extracting pleasure from common objects.” The seventeenth 
century writer embodied a wise resolve in verse, which rejected 
lovers mostly approve— 


“Shall I, wasting in despaire, 
Dye, because a woman’s fair ? 
* * * . * 


If she thinke not well of me, 
What care I how faire she be?” 


Bowles followed this good old rule, and his subsequent affairs of the 
heart seem to have been pretty numerous, not more numerous, how- 
ever, than beseemeth a poet of sensibility, for love is the capital of 
poets, who, poor souls, must learn in suffering what they teach in 
song. We gather from Moore that Bowles was at one time engaged 
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to.be married to Miss Wake, a granddaughter of the Archbishop of 
that name. His fiancée died before their union, and it was a 
great grief to him, as his verse records. He was then curate at 
Donhead St. Andrew, possessing a cottage and garden of his own ; 
here under a tree of his own planting he raised an urn to the 
memory of his lost love—adding, Moore says, “a pretty Latin 
inscription.” To the same lady he wrote several of his too facile 
sonnets ; in one he says— 


“The cold dew I shall wipe from my sad brow, 
And say, since hopes of bliss on earth are vain, 
‘Farewell, farewell, till we do meet again!’” 


Three years later, in 1797, he married the sister of the deceased, 
and lived very happily ever afterwards. Doubtless he retained 
a sentimental recollection of the fair girl who, dying in her prime, 
was always young for him. When Bowles and Moore were taking 
a driving tour together, and had been on a visit to Lord and Lady 
Arundell at Wardour Castle, the poet took him to the Donhead 
cottage to see the trees he had planted and the memorial stone. 
“Two of Bowles’ sisters now live in the cottage rent free,” says 
Moore, writing in 1826. 

About the same time there is an entry in Moore’s ‘ Diary,’ which 
proves that Bowles, though in his sixty-fourth year, was not 
insensible to the charms of beauty. Moore had been in London, 
dining and supping as usual with the cream of fashion. 


“ Set off in the coach at seven (for Wiltshire). One of my companions, 

particularly pretty girl just from Paris, where she had been en pension ; 
and going to join some relations of hers lately established at Calne, made 
the journey very agreeable. . . . The next day went into Calne with 
Bowles to attend the Election. Called with Bowles upon my pretty stage- 
coach friend, who proves to be the daughter of a new chemist come to 
Calne. Found her behind the counter reading ‘ Voltaire’s Tragedies,’ 
drank some of her soda-water. Took Macdonald there afterwards; all 
admired her exceedingly. Bowles in raptures, and will kill himself 
drinking soda-water for her sake.” 


The following anecdote was told me by my friend Dr. Prior, who 
had it from Mr. John Benett, who was present when the incident 
occurred. At a dinner party at Bowood, the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne introduced Canon Bowles to an elderly lady, and 
they sat down chatting away very pleasantly about things of 
the day. Bowles was perfectly oblivious that this was the 
very lady to whom he had been engaged to be married when 
he had very little income besides his curacy. The marriage had 
been broken off in consequence of their mutual want of means. 
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The lady of course was perfectly well aware that she was talking 
to her quondam lover; but her married name had in no way 
enlightened him as to her personality. After a time, she said, 
having touched upon old days— 

“ But, Mr. Bowles, don’t you remember me ?” 

“‘ No, ma’am, I don’t.” 

Then she added, smiling—‘“ You used to know me and pretend 
to be very fond of me. I was Miss——” 

“Oh, what a wreck!” was the spontaneous exclamation of the 

oet. 
' Happily the lady enjoyed the joke immensely, for she was a 
remarkably handsome woman for her age, and his burst of surprise 
was really only a compliment to the extreme beauty of her youth. 
One must come to the conclusion that the reverend canon had 
been an often engaged man in his time, and if his constancy was 
at fault, his good taste was indisputable. 

Bowles was very fortunate in church preferment; he was a 
pluralist, holding a rectory in Gloucestershire and a vicarage in 
Wilts, he was moreover a Canon of Salisbury, and chaplain to the 
Prince Regent. His name and memory will always be associated 
with the Vicarage of Bremhill—a parish happily situated near 
Bowood, the centre of genial hospitality, the gathering place of 
scholars and of wits. Tom Moore lived within reasonable 
distance, at Sloperton Cottage, and Crabbe some way off at Trow- 
bridge. 

In May 1819, Moore being in London, mentions in his ‘ Diary’ 
that he was present at the Wiltshire dinner, when Lord Lansdowne 
made “a very tasteful speech in giving the health of the three 
Wiltshire poets—Crabbe, Bowles, and myself.” Moore, in returning 
thanks, said, “As far as union by acts of friendship—which after 
all ig more binding than acts of parliament—could convert an 
Irishman into a Wiltshireman, he was in a fair train of transforma- 
tion.” This incident gave occasion to a parody of Dryden’s lines 
to Milton, beginning “Three poets in three distant ages born.” 
Watson Taylor wrote— 


“Three poets, at three different ages born, 
Wilts happy county did at once adorn. 
The first in energy of thought surpast, 
The next in tenderness, in both the last. 
The force of Nature could no further go— 
To make one Moore, she joined the other two.” 


Moore, in his gossiping way, speaks of driving to Devizes with 
Watson Taylor and Salmon. 
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“Our conversation,” he says, “very interesting, as being about the 
events of ’98 in Ireland, when Taylor was secretary to Lord Camden and 
I was a young sucking rebel at College. . . . Found now for the first time 
that Watson Taylor was the author of the celebrated ‘ Croppies lie down’ 
—a song to the tune of which more blood has been shed than often falls 
to the lot of lyrical productions.” 


I remember hearing in my youth a tragic story connected with 
this ill-omened song of the Orange party. Some long while after 
the rebellion—so I was told—a young lady, one evening, in the 
midst of a gay party at an Irish country house seated herself at 
the piano, and in a light-hearted way sang “ Croppies lie down.” 
Just as her fingers touched the final chords the discharge of a 
gun crashed through the window, and she was shot dead wheie 
she sat ! 

The author of ‘Lalla Rookh’ had reason to rejoice in the 
tranquillity of his Wiltshire home, and the more so, because in 
maturity the “ Sucking rebel,” though patriotic to the backbone, 
held political opinions widely divergent from those of Daniel 
O'Connell. In the ‘Diary’ we get an amusing picture of the 
Bowood coterie in its political aspects. Lord Lansdowne, Moore 
and Bowles agreed in the main, but they had their differences and 
held severally to their convictions. 

Shortly after Moore had published the ‘Memoirs of Captain 
Rock,’ he drove once to see Bowles. The author had made his 
imaginary hero propound highly Liberal views, and some extracts 
without their context had appeared in the St. James’s Chronicle. 

Bowles had seen them and was “ horrified.” Moore had brought 
over the volume to lend him, but he refused to read it, being under 
the influence of the newspaper abuse. ‘“ He would insist,” says 
Moore, “ that he was a Whig, a Whig of Burke’s school.” I said, 
“ Yes, such a Whig as Burke was after he turned.” 

A few days later Moore walked over to Bremhill to church, 
dining at the vicarage after service. ‘“ Bowles still wild against 
‘Captain Rock,’ has begun an answer to it, part of which he read 
to me, ‘all in good humour,’ as he pathetically says when he is 
most bitter.” 

Notwithstanding their differences of opinion, Bowles invariably, 
when he had a batch of his rabbit-like progeny of pamphlets in 
hand, rushed off to Moore for help or advice. On one occasion he 
was in some doubt over the title of a forthcoming missile: ‘ Popish 
and Protestant Intolerance ; the latter the least excusable of the 
two.” Moore cried “Bravo” to this, adding, “ Nothing in the 
world is truer, that the people who appeal to reason are the very 
last who should find fault with others for making free use of it.” 
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Some time afterwards the two friends were guests together at 
Wardour, and they both attended Mass with the household. As 
they knelt together, Bowles whispered to Moore, “Only think of 
my being on my knees beside ‘Captain Rock.’” On this occasion 
poetry got the better of dogma, for Bowles acknowledged his delight 
in the fine music of the organ in the chapel, and was enraptured 
with Lady Arundell’s singing, while by happy accident a shaft of 
light from a stained-glass window fell on her face. 

As a matter of fact, with all his fierce anti-popery diatribes, 
Bowles was peculiarly sensitive to the emotional and picturesque 
side of Roman Catholicism. In his ‘Annals and Antiquities of 
Lacock Abbey’ he can hardly find words bad enough for Henry VIII. 
for dissolving the monasteries. Bowles in his heterogeneous mental 
stock had a very fair amount of antiquarian lore, and besides the 
above he wrote a work of permanent value, ‘The Parochial History 
of Bremhill.’ 

In his preface to ‘Lacock Abbey’ he gives a characteristic 
account of his first idea of the work. The Abbey was founded in 
1232 by Ela, only child of the Earl of Salisbury, and wife of 
William Longspee, son of Henry II. and Fair Rosamond. The 
marble tomb of the founder still stands; and it chanced when the 
poet was gazing in reverie on the grave of one who remains a 
pathetic figure in history, that “a gleam of pale sunshine stole out 
over the dark clusters of the ivy and fell on the spot, while at the 
same moment a bird unseen in the umbrage piped one small note— 
and then there was silence—and shadow.” 

Bowles, who is always alive to the music of Nature, remarks that 
“in winter the wren is generally found in masses of ivy, and if, and 
only if, a gleam of sunshine appears does he pipe his one plaintive 
note. Jn May he has five or six most cheerful and distinct 
notes.” 

White in his ‘Selborne’ speaks of the “ joyous, laughing note of 
the wren,” but according to him, the fellow with the sad winter note 
belongs to another species of these little birds. 

Speaking again of the amiable canon’s diverse traits of character, 
they are admirably hit off in the following passage. Moore at the 
time—1818—was writing the life of Sheridan. He says :— 


“ My Sheridan task interrupted by Bowles, who never comes amiss; 
the mixture of talent and simplicity in him delightful. His parsonage 
house at Bremhill is beautifully situated, but he has a good deal frittered 
away its beauty with grottos, hermitages, and Shenstonian inscriptions : 
when company is coming he cries, ‘ Here, John, run with the crucifix and 
missal to the hermitage, and set the fountain going.’ His sheep-bells are 
tuned in thirds and fifths; but he is an excellent fellow notwithstanding ; 
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and if the waters of his inspiration be not those of Helicon, they are at 
least very sweet waters, and to my taste pleasanter than some that are 
more strongly impregnated.” 


The canon was a very bad dresser; he would never allow a tailor 
to measure him, declaring “it was horrible,” adding that “the 
fellow must look at his shapes and make the best of it”; and his 
clothes gave the impression of being concocted by guess-work. He 
always saw the humour of a thing, and told a good story against 
himself, of how he once bought a great-coat in Monmouth Street 
believing it to be blue. It seems he put it on, wearing it away 
from the shop with considerable satisfaction at his bargain; but 
on getting into a sunny street in the West End he found to his 
amazement that it was bottle-green! At that very moment he was 
accosted by a church dignitary of his acquaintance, who evidently 
shared in the amazement of the owner of the coat. 

I am told by one who knew him that Bowles’ brother dressed so 
badly in the country that a friend expostulated with him, receiving 
for answer, “ It doesn’t matter; everybody knows me.” The same 
friend met him in London, as badly dressed as ever, when his reply 
then was, “It doesn’t matter; nobody knows me here.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, and Moore with his “ Bessie,” that model 
of a good wife, often met as guests at Bowood, along with other of 
the neighbours. On one of these occasions, when only intimate 
friends were present, Moore thus describes the evening ;— 


“ Bowles in a most amusing mood, showing himself up with a degree of 
abandon which convulsed us all with laughter. His account of his course 
of education at Strasbourg, where he was for a short time when young, his 
having learnt French fortification, and the specimens he gave us of the 
language, and the pierres gravées (peer gravvy as he pronounced it), beyond 
measure laughable. Fixed to go with him to Stonehenge, a long pro- 
jected expedition. . . . Bowles called (at Sloperton) the next day to make 
some alterations in our arrangement for Saturday, and was evidently 
uneasy at the exhibition he made of himself yesterday evening, but I 
assured him that nothing could be more delightful, and that such playful- 
ness and bonhomie could leave no other impression behind than of pleasure, 
which is very nearly the truth.” 


Moore’s ‘ Diary’ is not only a well-spring of gossip about Bowles 
individually, but gives a most complete and pleasant picture of 
the society in his Wiltshire surroundings. The aristocratic 
element at Bowood was so distinctly intellectual in character, so 
free from the burden of pride and ostentation, that the influence 
of the “ great house” had the rare effect of elevating, instead of 
vulgarizing, the tone of the neighbourhood. Rogers, of all men, 
once made a curious remark to Moore; he said, with some bitter- 
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ness, that the vulgarest people to be met with anywhere were in 
high class society. In his reply Moore allows that he has met 
those who, though high-placed, have vulgar minds, which is the 
worst sort of vulgarity. 


“But,” he adds, “to say nothing of women, where in any rank or 
station in life could one find men better worth living with, whether for 
manners, information, or any of the qualities that render society agree- 
able, than such persons as Lords Holland, Grey, Carlisle, Lansdowne, 
Cowper, King, Melbourne, Carnarvon, John Russell, Mahon, etc.” 


We must say Moore was singularly fortunate in his con- 
temporaries and his friends; according to the most intimate of his 
associates, Lord John Russell, he deserved his friends, Lord John, 
in quality of his biographer, says :— 


“Moore spoke and wrote with a freedom and frankness which alarmed 
and delighted—frightened old men of the world, and charmed young men 
and young women who were something better than the world!” 


This is the keynote of the Bowood society, where our dear, 
eccentric old canon was always a favoured guest. His host, 
Henry Petty, third Marquess of Lansdowne, would have been 
equally, perhaps more distinguished, had he been a commoner. 


In the University of Edinburgh, when a pupil of Dugald Stewart, 
he made his mark as a member of the Speculative Society. Sir 
James Mackintosh had Lord Lansdowne together with others in 
his mind when he remarked, “ Without derogation from Dugald 
Stewart’s writings, it may be said that his disciples were among 
his best works.” In the first year of the century Lord Henry 
Petty was already a fearless advocate for the abolition of slavery. 
His avowed desire for Catholic emancipation cost him, in 1807, 
his seat for Cambridge University. He succeeded to the peerage 
in 1809. In politics he fulfilled with dignity the duties incumbent 
on him as a citizen, but taste and inclination led him preferably 
to literature, art, and the society of scholarly men. We get vivid 
glimpses of the gatherings at Bowood, when such people as 
Dugald Stewart, Rogers, Maria Edgeworth, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Jekyll, the Miss Berrys, Cam Hobhouse, Sydney Smith, Matthews, 
Luttrell, Sir William Napier, and others were there. Amongst the 
recorded impressions that Moore gives us of this brilliant coterie, 
is that Miss Edgeworth with all her cleverness was anything but 
agreeable, that Mackintosh was the best informed talker of his 
day, and he seems uncertain whether or no Sydney Smith's 
brother did not surpass him in real wit. Jekyll, whose epigrams 
and repartee so often convulsed the Bar with laughter, was a 
D2 
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Wiltshire man, and member for Calne during several successive 
parliaments. The local contingent of Bowood guests was by no 
means wanting in distinction. Besides the author of the ‘ History 
of the Peninsular War,’ such neighbours as the Methuens, 
Fieldings, Starkeys, Phippses, Salmons, Joys, Hughes, and others, 
were each and all of good social account. 

An octogenarian friend of mine who remembers all the old-world 
gossip of the Calne neighbourhood, knew many of the people 
named in Moore’s ‘Diary.’ He recollects Mr. Joy, a barrister, 
about whom Moore tells the following story. On one of the many 
occasions when the Wiltshire neighbours gathered together in 
London, Moore dined at Joy’s chambers in the Temple, and makes 
the following entry in his journal :— 


“The company, Bowles, Corry, Locke, and a General Brackenbury. 
Joy’s dandy dinner of mutton chops brought in one by one, like angels’ 
visits, few and far between. Highly amusing except that we were all in 
a state of starvation. ‘Joy,’ says Bowles, in a sort of reverie, ‘I want— 
I want——’ ‘What do you want, my dear Bowles?’ ‘D—— it, I want 
something to eat.’” 


I am told that the dispenser of intermittent mutton chops was 
a man of-considerable information, much given to prolix quotation, 
and a vivacious talker on every subject. At first, his friends 
called him “everlasting Joy,” but the capacity of a bore may be 
measured by his knowledge of facts, and at length he came to be 
known as “ everlasting jaw.” 


The Wiltshire folk gravitated together even in town, as the 
following extracts will prove. Moore writes :— 


“20th May.—Dined at Sotheby’s ” (a retired dragoon officer who devoted 
his leisure to German literature, and translated Wieland’s ‘ Oberon’). 
“Company: Bowles, Crabbe, Miss Joanna Baillie, William Spencer— 
Spencer, as usual, very amusing. 22. Dined at Longman’s literary dinner. 
Mackintosh, Bowles, Colonel Wilkes, Sir James Smith (President of the 
Linnezan Society), Dr. Holland, etc.—a very agreeable day. Amongst the 
good stories that of Lord Ellenborough’s reply to the barrister, who in 
the midst of a most boring harangue asked, ‘Is it the pleasure of the 
court that I should proceed with my statement?’ ‘Pleasure, Mr. > 
has been out of the question for a long time, but you may proceed.’ 
24. Dined with Rogers, the Bowleses, etc. 27. Dined with Perry. The 
company: Boswell (son of Bozzy), Bowles, etc. Called upon a Miss 
Costello, the young authoress that Bowles patronizes—rather a nice 
girl... . Called upon Croker. Met Bowles, who wanted to take me off 
to dine at Linley’s in Furnival’s Inn, where there was to be music. . . . 
Breakfasted with Rogers, Constable and Bowles of the party. Went with 
them to Sir George Beaumont’s.” 





A few days later they are dining at Sir George Beaumont’s, and 
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Bowles tells the story of the Scotch divine, well known for being 
a seccatore in his preaching. He was caught in a shower with a 
friend as they were walking to church, and complained of being 
very wet. 

“Well, George,” said his friend, “ only get up in the pulpit and 
yell be dry enough.” 

Another of Bowles’ stories was the incident of Dr. Parr cutting 
the throat of his wife’s portrait when she had irritated him by 
destroying his favourite cat. 

Canon Bowles was elected a member of the Atheneum Club in 
1825, a circumstance showing that with all his eccentricities he 
was acceptable to a club which was already exclusive in character. 
Jekyll only a little later states that, “the canvass at the 
Athenzum is no sinecure, as there are sixteen hundred candi- 
dates.” There are references to be gathered here and there of 
the dinners Bowles gave at this club to wits and learned men. 
On one occasion they puzzled over the whereabouts of a quotation 
that Jekyll had made in a recent speech, where he compared one 
physician at a sick bed to a single scull in rowing, adding— 


“But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Waft us more swiftly to the Stygian shores.” 


Bowles seems often to have led the conversation to criticism 
on poetry. He objected to those lines of Burns— 


“And yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven!” 


He considered the idea profane, and Lord Lansdowne agreed with 
him. Moore, who was present, defended the lines, saying the 
best gifts may be abused so as to lead astray. Dugald Stewart 
said the defence was ingenious. Then they spoke of Campbell's 
line—“ ’tis the sunset of life,” as physically false. 

The mention of Campbell's name recalls to me a passage in 
Moore’s ‘Diary’ of an earlier date, which shows the rancour 
of poets. 


“Was with Rogers at 8.30” (to attend Byron’s funeral), “set off for 
George Strect .... the riotous curiosity of the assembled crowd, the 
bustle of the undertakers, and all the other vulgar accompaniments of the 
ceremony, mixed with my recollections of Byron, produced a combination 
of disgust and sadness . . . . Our coachful consisted of Rogers, Campbell, 
Colonel Stanhope, Orlando the Greek Deputy, and myself. . . Campbell's 
conversation in very bad taste; talked of poor Bowles, calling bim ‘rascal, 
etc.,’ upon which Rogers took him up very properly.” 


Byron had descended often enough, far too often, to have his 
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fling at Bowles—the sonneteer who could “ whine and whimper 
to the fourteenth line,” as his lordly critic said in derision. The 
sequel to all this is to the honour of the kind old parson. On 
reading the account of Byron’s funeral Bowles wrote some stanzas 
called “Childe Harold’s Last Pilgrimage,” and inscribed them 
to Moore :— 
“T will not ask pity to deplore 
His wayward errors who thus early died. 
... I will bid the Arcadian cypress wave, 

Pluck the green laurel from Peneus’ side, 

And pray thy spirit may such quiet have, 

That not one thought unkind be murmur’d 

O’er thy grave.” 


It is good to have done with the quarrels of authors—of all 
quarrels the most odious, for they remain entangled in literature ; 
let us get back to the quiet of Bremhill Vicarage, where the poet- 
parson was always at his best. There was his beloved library, 
with its corner devoted to the divines of the time of Charles I., 
and where that sly inquisitor, Tom Moore, found a couple of 
odd volumes that were not at all divine. “Bowles,” writes 
Moore, “was much amused in the midst of all his gravity by 
this detection.” What pleasant gatherings there were at Brem- 


hill when people dined early enough to spend a long evening 
together. Our gossip says :— 


“Set off between two and three to walk to Bowles’s to dinner . 
The party were the Grossets, Mrs. Merryweather and her son, Henry Joy, 
Linley, and Miss Miles, a pretty little ‘tricksey spirit’ of a girl I had 
singled out at the Melksham concert. Mr. Yates, a clergyman who sings 
very well, also of the party. In the evening, music. Linley sang words 
of mine, set by himself, ‘Oh, if your tears are given to care.’ I accom- 
panied some things out of Latrobe, Haydn’s ‘Agnus Dei,’ etc. Mrs. 
M——., a fine woman, sang ‘Angels ever bright and fair.’ Slept at 
Bowles’. 3rd. Dreadfully rainy day. After much doubting, determined 
on staying. Linley produced Greene’s anthems. Fine solemn music. 
‘The Humble Man,’ which we sang together, a very touching piece of 
church composition. We sang over the ‘Lord thou knowest,’ of Purcell 

. We talked away all the morning as incessant as the rain. Joy, a 
good fellow, but a coxcomb rather, and as eternal a quoter as Dr. 
Pangloss. Some good stories.” 


Sometimes Moore confesses that he gets a little too much of 
Bowles’ anti-Calvinistic talk. The latter declared that almost all 
the atrocious crimes of the day were owing to this doctrine. He 
was tolerant enough about dissent of the ordinary rural character ; 
for there is a story of his advising a poor psalm-writing fellow, 
who came to him for charity, to turn dissenting preacher. To 
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forward this view, the canon rigged him out with an old black 
coat and breeches of his own, saying, “‘ There now, you are fit 
to preach before any one.” 

The curate at Bremhill did not always have an easy time, for 
if in the grandiloquence of a youthful style he used any hard 
words in his sermon, the vicar was down upon him. It happened 
more than once that visitors were present when Bowles summoned 
up all his servants, and asked them one by one before the curate 
if they had understood the meaning of such and such a word. 
Neither the cook nor Thomas knew what “ final” meant, and the 
curate had to mend his vocabulary. 

During the best years of his life Bowles may be accounted to 
have been a good preacher; Lord Lansdowne often took his 
London guests over to Bremhill to hear him. He seems, however, 
to have been very unequal, and in his extempore delivery he was 
apt to fall into broken metaphors, reminding one of what Curran 
once said to Moore: “My dear Tom, when I can’t talk sense I 
talk metaphor.” 

The ‘ Diary’ makes frequent mention of the church services at 
Bremhill :— 


“Went to Bowles’ on Sunday. Lord Lansdowne also dining there. 
Bowles took for his text ‘The impotent man’ at the pool of Bethsaida. 
Sermon very interesting . . . The pretty melody sung in churches to the 
‘Evening Hymn’ was composed, Bowles says, by Tallis, the famous 
musician.” (He was Gentleman of the Chapel to Edward VLI., with the 
salary of sevenpence halfpenny a day.) ‘“ His responses to the Litany are 
still performed in cathedral service . . . After dinner we looked over the 
library together. I mentioned that it was singular enough that Sir 
Thomas Browne, the exposer of vulgar errors, should have given his 
testimony as witness of the existence of witches in Germany . . . Bowles 
mentioned his anxiety to write a life of Bishop Ken. Izaak Walton married 
Ken’s sister . . . Bowles showed us some verses written upon Bells in 
Nare’s Dictionary, which he said first made him in love with poetry, when 
he wasa child . . . Talked ofa letter from young Hughes, alluding to a 
work of Dr. Routh’s upon the ‘ Fathers of the Middle Ages,’ which puzzled 
Bowles and me a good deal. Looked over the ‘Chronological Catalogue,’ 
at the end of Mosheim’s History, was surprised to find that I knew some- 
what more of many of the ecclesiastical worthies than my reverend 
friend.” 


How intimately people lived with their old books in these far 
off days! Old books are treated like poor relations now, and get 
scant notice; yet they have 


“such gifts as bring 
Comfort, to stay the secret soul to sleep, 
The joys, the loves, the labours whence men reap 
Rathe fruit of hopes and fears.” 
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To return to Bowles and his sermons, Moore mentions his 
preaching at Bowood, on Raphael’s Cartoons. For some reason 
the old canon thought Moore at the time, also a guest there, 
might be offended by something he had to say about St. Peter, 
and expressed his fears to Lord Lansdowne. On this Moore 
writes— 





“Poor dear Bowles, he is the cause of many a good-natured laugh at 
Bowood. After the sermon he came up to me, to the great amusement of 
the lookers-on, and was proceeding with—‘ I hope there was nothing, etc., 
etc.’ I interrupted him laughingly, and said, ‘My dear Bowles, I am by 
no means so touchy about St. Peter as you seem to suppose.” 


Bowles was very fond of Mrs. Moore; he delighted in “ her 
cheerful face,” her sweet reasonableness under difficulties; and 
we learn that not having preached for a long time, he was 
induced by her entreaties to give them a sermon one Sunday 
morning when she was their guest at Bremhill. Moore writes :— 


“We were all much interested in his discourse. The manner in which 
it was delivered was very touching, and the feeling throughout Christian 
in every sense of the word... Sung with Callcott in the evening, to 
Bowles’ great delight, some beautifal things out of Latrobe’s collection : 
a Benedictus of Mozart’s, an Agnus Dei of Haydn’s, etc.” 


In the sick hurry of modern life it is an anodyne to the spirit’s 
unrest to read thus into the quiet leisure of other days, with 
their many happy occasions of fellowship, Only in such tranquil 
mood can we listen to our parson-poet. We must banish the 
world where carping critics dwell, appraising every line by brain 
measurement, and simply allow the heart to judge. As friends 
together, with none other to trouble us, let us hearken to the old 
poet, in the winsome hour—the hour when daylight fades into 
mystery, where he says— 


“Evening! As slow thy placid shades descend, 
Veiling with gentlest hush the landscape still, 
The lonely battlement, the farthest hill 
And wood, I think of those who have no friend; 
Who now, perhaps, by melancholy led, 

From the broad blaze of day, where pleasure flaunts, 
Retiring, wander to the ring-dove’s haunts 

Unseen, and watch the tints that o’er thy bed 

Hang lovely; oft to musing Fancy’s eye 

Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 

Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind.” ... 


Tn our day the sonnets of Bowles resemble poetry much as the 
pressed flower in a herbal resembles the scented, bright-hued 
growing gem of the field. Yet they were a living influence. 
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There is the story of Wordsworth seated in one of the recesses 
of Westminster Bridge, keeping his brother waiting while he 
read through the little pamphlet of sonnets which Bowles had 
published in 1789. Many years later, Moore expresses himseli 
touched by the “variety and sweetness of his verse.” How often 
these two poets met, and how they cared to meet! If Bowles 
called at Sloperton, Mrs. Moore frequently insisted on his staying 
to dinner ; and we hear of his talking vehemently about the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Moore finds the efforts of his guest to 
combine orthodoxy and liberality—‘ quite diverting.” Before 
separating it is arranged that the Moores are to dine at Bremhill 
the following Friday, to meet the Ricardos. It was on that 
occasion, I think, that Bowles was in a critical mood, and talked 
of the music of Dryden’s poetry. He brought forward as an 
instance the grand march of the line, “ And glittering temples of 
their hostile gods,” coming after the broken and scintillous verses 
that preceded it. Then Moore cuts in upon further criticism 
which threatens to become tedious, by quoting Pitt’s pun for a 
rimy morning—Auwrora Musis amica. 

A week or two later, the Moores are again dining at Bremhill ; 
Mulvany, a young Irish artist, there and others. The diarist 
says :— 


“Never saw Bowles in a more amusing plight; played for us on the 
fiddle after dinner a country dance, which forty years ago he heard on 
entering a ball-room, to which he rode, I don’t know how many miles, to 
meet a girl he was very fond of, and found her dancing to this tune when 
he entered the room. The sentiment with which he played this old- 
fashioned jig beyond anything diverting. I proposed we should dance to 
it, and taking out Mrs. Bowles, led off, followed by the Powers, Bessie, 
Mulvany, etc. Our fiddler soon tired, on which Hoyle volunteered a 
scrape, and played so dreadfully slow as to make us laugh in far quicker 
time than we danced. However, we bristened up his old bow, and 
Mrs. Moore taking Bowles for a partner, we got through one of the most 
laughing dances I have seen fur a long time. In the course of the 
evening I sang ‘ Ally Croker,’ accompanied by Bowles on the violin, much 
to the amusement of the whole party.” 


We are reminded of the date of this impromptu dance by 
Moore repeating Luttell’s lines about the “two things” that 
“absorb us,” being “ the bill and the cholera morbus ”—that the 
Tories “if they had their will would bring in the complaint to 
get rid of the bill.” Then the conversation turned upon the 
great agitator, Moore repeating that Grattan had said, “‘ O’Connell 
was a bad subject and a worse rebel.” To this he added his own 
opinion, “ that O’Connell had done more haim to the cause of 
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liberty in Ireland than its real friends could repair within the 
next half century.” 

At a dinner party at Corsham, there was a peacemaking and 
handshaking between Cam Hobhouse and Bowles; a mutual 
coolness had long subsisted in reference to the Byron pamphlets. 
Moore says the company at the Methuens included Rogers, Joy, 
and Scott (Lord Eldon’s son), and— 


“The day very agreeable, laughing with some and at others, the latter 
falling to the lot of Joy and his friend. In the evening told ghost 
stories.” 


Tom Moore was often running up to town, sometimes in company 
with Bowles. He went to see his publishers, and to dine with 
his lords and ladies at Holland House and elsewhere, but a 
meeting with Bowles is generally sandwiched in somehow. Byron 
said with his ready sneer— Moore loves a lord;” granted, but no 
one was more loyal to friends rich and poor. That Moore suffered 
no serious deterioration under the blandishments of society 
was very much owing to the influence of his high-minded wife. 
We get glimpses of this admirable woman in the fact that 
Rogers, who knew her well, was aware that he could give her no 
more acceptable present than five or ten sovereigns for her sick 
poor. She was once met at some festive gathering, when the 
hostess remarked, “You may be quite sure there is no one 
desperately ill or dying in the neighbourhood, or we should not 
see Mrs. Moore here.” We must remember there were no 
professional nurses in those days, and the aid of this kind, capable 
lady was often needed at the Hall as well as in the cottage. 

The Moores’ only daughter was at school at Bath, and not 
unfrequently Canon Bowles and his wife would drive Mrs. Moore 
there, staying perhaps a night or two with friends. The canon’s 
carriage and horses were as much for the use of the neighbours 
as for himself. Sometimes Moore and Bowles went off 
without their ladies to enjoy themselves at Bath, dining 
pleasantly at the White Hart and going afterwards to a concert. 
Occasionally the two friends dined or supped at Mr. Elwin’s, 
when his son, the future editor of the Quarterly—and of Pope 
—was still a schoolboy. Bowles had a wholesome sense of humour, 
and was not a little tickled when once at Bath he fell in with one 
of the “boon companions” of his college days, now become a 
remarkably grave and staid personage. The Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford soon gave the reminiscent canon to understand that by 
no possibility could there be the slightest allusion to their boyish 
frolics. 
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The following extract from Moore’s ‘Diary’ proves that even 
friends may differ :— 


Sept. (1832). Walked to Bowood to call upon Rogers, found he had 
gone to breakfast and church at Bowles’, and set off there, accompanied 
part of the way by Lord Lansdowne and Luttrell. Lunched at Bowles’ 
and walked back with Rogers, making twelve or thirteen miles. Bowles 
by-the-bye has been writing a most twaddling answer to my tithe squib, 
which has appeared in the Devizes Paper; looked a little nervous on the 
strength of it to-day. Bessie said, when I read it to her, ‘It is lucky for 
him he is your friend.’ And I could to be sure have made rare reprisals 
on him.” 


Moore, in a letter to Rogers of earlier date, mentions having 
passed three or four days at Bremhill, and speaking of Bowles’ 
tatterdemalion store shop of knowledge, says :— 


“ What an odd fellow it is! and how narrowly by being a genius he has 
escaped being set down as a fool/ Bessie has had a long letter from 
Crabbe; he, too, is an odd fellow.” 


One would be amused to know what the other two poets said 
of Moore; we don’t know whether they dubbed him an odd fellow. 
The diary writer has the ear of posterity ! Jekyll mentions a 
visit to Bowood, where there were charming ladies, “ politicians 
in plenty, and two poets—Bowles and Anacreon Moore,” adding :— 


“Little Moore has amused us inexhaustibly with humour all the day, 
and his tasteful singing of an evening. . . . It is a good little fellow with 
as much sense as talent, and a most independent spirit.” 


The moral atmosphere of Bowood had its softening effect even 
on Mr. Joseph Jekyll. His letters dated from that place are 
conspicuous for the absence of his usual mordant humour and 
malevolent gossip. He writes :— 

“To-morrow we conclude our fortnight’s visit to Bowood. We have 
had a continued supply of agreeable people in the house, and it is im- 
possible to live more sensibly and creditably than our host and hostess— 
as you say” (Lady G. Sloane Stanley), ‘They are of the right sort.’ 
On New Year’s Day, Lady Lansdowne had a long table set out in the 
conservatory and gave a dinner to seventy-two poor children whom she 
clothes and educates. It was difficult to decide whether she or the little 
creatures seemed happiest.” 


“We receive but what we give in life,” says Coleridge. In an 
age when fashionable society was corrupted by the influence of 
the Court, Lady Lansdowne was amongst those who felt that 
wealth and station have their duties as well as their privileges. 
Moore mentions incidentally many acts of neighbourly kindness 
done by the lady of Bowood to those who were in trouble or 
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affliction, of whatsoever rank. Her charity was not almsgiving, 
dropped from gloved fingers; it was often and often homely 
service rendered in person. She would remain under the hum- 
blest roof watching, even unto the hour when death the leveller 
is lord of all! Bowles inscribed some verses to Lady Lansdowne 
which have more of genuine feeling than real poetry, but they 
serve to endorse all that was said of her. 

It is pleasant to know that the hostess of Bowood was not that 
kind of lady-bountiful whose virtues are preserved in vinegar, 
and whose sympathy is only for her pensioners. Lady Lans- 
downe had both humour and intellect; no one enjoyed Bowles’ 
good stories more than she did, judging from all we gather of 
those pleasant days. There were occasions when she is said 
to have “ roasted” her dear old friend the canon. He became very 
absent-minded and nervous in his later years, and was always 
singularly alarmed by thunder and lightning. I have been told 
that when a widower he was once staying at Bowood, when 
terrific storm came on shortly after the guests had retired for 
the night. Lady Lansdowne was startled by hearing his bell 
ringing violently while she was undressing, and she at once sent 
her own maid to see what was wrong. After tapping at the door, 
the young woman was admitted and said— 

“Mr. Bowles, her ladyship has sent me to see what is the 
matter. Is there anything I can do for you, sir?” 

“Qh, yes,” said the old gentleman in a state of abject terror, 
“T’'ll give you a guinea if you'll stop here and sleep in the room.” 

The maid went back laughing to her mistress, to whom she told 
what had occurred, and at breakfast the next morning Lady 
Lansdowne chaffed the good canon unmercifully, to the amuse- 
ment of every one present. 

Among Mr. Bowles’ other eccentricities, my friend, who well 
remembers him, tells several stories of his absence of mind. On 
one occasion he gave a Bible to a young woman in the village, 
and wrote in the fly-leaf—*“ From the author.” He had been in 
the habit of giving copies of his poems with this inscription. 
Once when riding down from Bremhill, he got off his pony at the 
top of the hill to lead it down, but failed to put his arm through 
the rein, and so left it there. At the bottom of the hill he 
offered the turnpike man a penny; when reminded that he had 
no horse with him, declared that while thinking of something 
else some scoundrel must have slipped the rein off his arm and 
stolen the pony. He walked on to Chippenham, had out the 
town crier to publish the supposed theft far and wide. Mean- 
while he hired a post-chaise to go home, when lo, behold! at the 
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top of the hill there was found the faithful pony quietly grazing 
by the roadside. 

Moore mentions that one day at Bowood, Bowles told the story 
of an African traveller who said that on the voyage out a porpoise 
had been caught, and on opening it the perfect body of a black 
man was found. Bowles gravely defended the statement against 
the incredulous laughter of his friends. At last he recollected 
that he meant a shark— not a porpoise. 

Latterly Bowles became very deaf, but he kept up the habit of 
going about as long as he could. Once on the occasion of the 
archdeacon’s visitation to Chippenham, Mr. Julian Young, as the 
last instituted incumbent in the district, had to preach the 
sermon. This gentleman, the son of Young the actor, was a very 
popular preacher, but full of gesticulations and display in the 
pulpit—a manner by no means approved by all his hearers. 
After church the assembled parsons always had a luncheon at the 
Angel Hotel. My informant, Sir Gabriel Goldney, tells me that 
“Tt was the duty of Canon Bowles, as the oldest incumbent, to 
thank the new incumbent for his sermon. In the somewhat 
droning but still emphatic way that Bowles had in speaking, he 
said— Excellent sermon, Mr. Young—wonderful sermon. I 
never heard a word of it, but the acting was admirable.” 

It is curious to reflect that the sentimental poet whose note- 
worthy volume of sonnets appeared during the first rumblings of 
the French revolution, should have lived on into the changed 
world of 1850. He survived the aged Wordsworth by a few 
months, and the other disciples of the romantic school by several 
years. His life, in fact, covered the whole period which critics 
assign to this particular school of poetry. 

In Coleridge’s youthful days he wrote the following lines on 
the man whose life, genius, and foibles we have tried to bring into 
kindly retrospect. He says :— 


*“My heart has thank’d thee, Bowles! for those soft strains, 
That on the still air floating, tremblingly 
Wak’d in me Fancy, Love, and Sympathy! 
For hence, not callous to a Brother’s pains 
Thro’ youth’s gay prime and thornless paths I went; 
And when the darker day of life began, 
And I did roam, a thought-bewilder’d man! 
Thy kindred lays an healing solace lent.” 





. First version. Printed in Morning Chronicle, Dec. 26, 1794, ‘The 
Poetical Works of Coleridge.’ Edited by J. Dykes Campbell. 








Che Desmond's Wake. 


— 


Tuy cousin’s tedious life is sped, 
And the Desmond lies in his narrow bed, 
And the mass for his sinful soul is said, 
And the bride that was his is thine to wed, 
And the fowl in his woods, 
And the fish in his mere, 
And his chattels and goods, 
And his horse and his deer, 
Are thine for thy life, 
' Horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 


Art not happy, Desmond the heir? 
Hath any other a wife so fair? 
On such a horse as Devil-may-Care 
What leap too wide for thy nerve to dare? 
Lovest not Kate? 
And lovest not sport? 
And the broad estate, 
And Desmond Court ? 
They are thine for thy life, 
Horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 
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What makes thee tremble, stoop and start ? 
Thou wast not one of a feeble heart. 
Some will whine if a finger smart, 
But such was never a Desmond’s part. 
But a dead man’s hate 
And a dead man’s curse, 
Can balance the weight 
Of a dead man’s purse— 
They are thine for thy life, 
With horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 


It was the night when the Desmond died, 
Thrice o’er the mere had the banshee cried, 
Thrice had the woods and the waters sighed, 
But never a bird or a beast replied, 
And the air felt thick, 
And the night was still, 
And the moon shone sick, 
And the lamp burned ill, 
When he left for thy life, 
His horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 


And we laid him out for his honour’s sake, 
And gathered his tenants and kept his wake, 
But I thought the strings of my heart would break 
When the dead sat up, and the dead man spake. 
It had been my choice 
To have died unshriven, 
Ere I heard that voice 
To the dead lips given, 
With a curse on thy life, 
On horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 








THE DESMOND'S WAKE. 


“Let him wed the woman he long hath won, 
Let him lie by her side as he oft hath done; 
But an there be judgment under the sun, 
The warp is woven, the web is spun; 

He hath had his day 
When his heart was hot; 
He hath won his way, 
Let him loathe his lot, 
And hate for his life, 
His horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir!” 


The dead tongue ceased, and the dead jaw fell, 
Small heart had we for a weary spell, 


And we quailed at the clang of the burial bell, 
But we held our peace, for we durst not tell. 
Ye may risk the path 
Where the red stags thrust, 
But ’ware of the wrath 
Of a Desmond’s lust! 
Go, take for thy life, 
Horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 


The curse hath crushed thee, Desmond the heir ! 
Kate’s caress cannot conquer care, 
Foul thou deemest what erst was fair, 
Drowned and drunken in dull despair. 
Kate thou hast gotten, 
Lands and gold, 
But wits are rotten— 
The curse hath hold 
Tor aye on thy life, 
On horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 


Ex.uiotr Lees. 











Louisa Marchioness of Waterford. 


(A SKETCH.) 





AcQUAINTANCESHIP is various, and the sudden turn of events may 
often make a slight friendship more picturesque than one of constant 
habit. Sometimes indeed it is the very fact of meetings being 
few and far between that gives them shape and colour. They 
outline themselves in distance, and take a deeper and more 
luminous dye. Such isolation was not needed to give form or 
tone to interviews with Lady Waterford: rather would constant 
meetings with her have given zest to every day. But perhaps it 
is because I saw her seldom, and in such contrasted scenes, that 
I retain my impressions of her so unmixed and so unique. 

I first heard much of her from Mrs. Sartoris, who had the 
faculty of making interesting any personality she described. And 
in this glorious personality she had full scope. I well remember 
looking at a drawing of Lady Waterford’s with her, and being 
deeply stirred by its depth and power. She read me some letters 
of hers, full of sensibility and humour, and described her beauty, 
her wisdom, her genius, her loveliness of mind, in words I have 
often recollected since. Years afterwards she wrote: ‘‘ She was 
the most enchantingly beautiful woman I ever saw when she was 
young.* I find again the innocence of her eyes.” 

It happened that on leaving Warsash, I was at Bournemouth 
during many weeks of illness, and Mrs. Sartoris then wrote to 
Lady Waterford, who invited me to Highcliffe. I was unable to 
go, and unable to see her: but she sent me books, flowers, notes— 
all I suppose brought over from the Castle by a special messenger. 
They were delivered unstamped, and with a large black seal. 
She was, I remember, particularly anxious that I should see the 
library. This was in 1877. By-and-by, continuing ill at 
Bournemouth, I went to London and settled in for some home- 


* One gathers from Mr. Hare’s ‘Story of Two Noble Lives’ that she 
was the real star of the Eglinton tournament, eclipsing even Lady 
Seymour, though, as a girl, out of competition. 
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keeping years of invalidism. And I suppose it was not till 1879, 
that, on receiving a message from her, I was able at last to go 
and make her acquaintance personally during one of her short 
stays in town, in the spring. 

She was at Claridge’s Hotel, and the huge bare sitting-room to 
which I was conducted made a strange contrast to the fulness 
and comfort of my own constantly inhabited rooms. It was like 
a long empty stage, this double sitting-room, which went right 
through the hotel; a sort of ambassadorial saloon with two 
writing-tables, one in the middle of each apartment, holding 
portfolios and tall candles; no furniture but a few chairs and 
chintz sofas, and these of that rather nondescript period, the first 
age of hotels in London. 

I sat some little time in the back room, thinking it the most 
desolate scene, like the décor of the last act of a French comedy in 
which the heroine has got to die, after writing some letter of 
penitence or farewell at one of the stage writing-tables ; presently 
the further door opened, and as I stood up to meet her, Lady 
Waterford came towards me down the full length of the room. 
I have never seen anything so majestic as her carriage ; she was 
tall, rather short-waisted, with long limbs like a statue’s. The 
placing of her head, the shape of it, the peculiar head-dress of 
thick plaits which wreathed it and made a sort of halo at the 
back ; the whole was different to any modern woman’s style. It 
was Byzantine, classic, splendid. Boehm’s statue of her at 
Highcliffe Castle— 


“From loving hearts to one of love most worthy,” 


gives you the grand manner, the majestic scale, the beautiful 
proportions, the halo of hair: what it does not give is the 
transparent purity of gaze—exchanged in the statue for a look of 
almost celestial seriousness—and, in odd contrast to that, the 
something artificial there was about her personal charm, as if for 
all her pride she would be wilfully attractive. This touch of 
artificial, which she never omitted, and which was perhaps more 
due to an artist’s habit than to vanity—really as if her mind 
took pains to present her bodily beauty as completely as possible 
—was the first thing that struck me about her, and completed the 
stage effect: so Daniel Deronda’s mother might have looked; 
with just such a gesture—by no means not spontaneous, but 
spontaneously, not accidentally, beautiful—she might have held 
out her arms in welcome :—“‘So this is really you at last!” 

We sat down and talked long that afternoon ; and all the time 
I recollect how she sat facing the window, unlike the majority of 
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ladies, however natural, as if she had the habit of letting the 
light illuminate her beauty, which it did illuminate, though it 
lit up the signs of age as well, and the furrows in the low 
alabaster brow, over which the hair waved in such sculptuvable 
masses. She sat on a high plain chair too: absolutely, there was 
nothing accessory in the room, not a palm, not a curtain, not a 
curved or decorated seat. The whole picture was herself—very 
plainly dressed in black; one has seen sometimes beauty with an 
equally discrepant background, in the waiting-room, say, of a 
country railway station. I sat on a lower seat—one of the chintz 
sofas—and looked rather up into her face: it was like the face of a 
Virgin in ashrine, I thought; waxen, faded, restored even; but it 
had been always—it always would be—beautiful beyond any possi- 
bility of comparison with meaner things. Utterly noble, from 
bone to bloom; the sorrows it would know were never sordid ; 
they would be only the sorrows of high aims, of earnest thoughts, 
of deep religious care; from babyhood to death, such a face, 
however used, must be fair; must be, almost, a type for beauty 
and high-mindedness, for the charity that has known grief: 


“Love doth to her eyes repair,” 


one felt, with the line that concludes the famous verse, 


“And, being helped, inhabits there.” 


Her throat, her hands, her arms, were as beautiful as lilies in a 
funeral wreath, for her whole aspect was one of sadness and calm.* 
We spoke mostly of artistic matters: of health, no doubt, iirst, 
and London, to which she had so extreme a dislike, but of which 
she promised to think more kindly when I praised its climate for 
what it had done in my case ; of Mrs. Sartoris and her singing, of 
picture exhibitions, of painters—their general want of thought, 
and carelessness of any ideal to start with. ‘There are so many 
things I want to paint,” she said, and told me some of them. 

The two that impressed me most were these: first, a picture to be 
painted in two compartments—“ Let not him that putteth on his 
armour boast himself with him that taketh it off”—one, a young 
man fastening on his casque and breastplate, to have a look of 
hope and wonder; and the other an old man, battered and weary, 
unfastening the buckles of his dinted coat of mail, in the exaltation 
of death—life proudly, loyally spent. I believe she painted, or at 


* In reference to heredity and Lady Waterford’s Madonna beauty, I 
have often heard it said that Lady Stuart—herself unbeautiful—had 
passed whole hours absorbed in gazing at the most exquisite masterpieces 
of art—in the Louvre, perhaps—before her daughter’s birth. 
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least sketched out, this latter (I seem to recollect it at Lady 
Brownlow’s), but was dissatisfied with her own technical knowledge. 
And then “The Sower,” which she certainly painted afterwards, 
again and again, with even more than her usual success: the 
lonely figure, traversing waste places in eager movement, the 
birds of the air behind him. It was while speaking on this 
subject, and the inspiration in a single word, that Lady Waterford 
told me that one of her ideals of a “happy time” which she had 
“never yet managed to get,” was to gather together a certain 
number of painters at Highcliffe or Ford, for each to treat the 
same subjects as nobly and under as favourable circumstances and 
surroundings as might be. “Oh! the Sower,” ‘she said, “ there 
are a hundred beautiful pictures to be made of it,’* and we 
discussed who should be of this ideal party, what the subjects 
should be, and how they would be likely to treat them. Our 
fancy had no restrictions of likelihood. She expressed herself 
very fervently on many artistic topics. One thing of which she 
seemed to have an extreme abhorrence was humorous art; she 
spoke of certain little sketches in Punch—I think they were 
there—as the most hateful things she had ever seen. Their 
grotesque and silly punning, their wilful perplexity and teasing 
point of view seemed to hurt her, to cause her a physical pain, 
which made her indignant and impatient. “I really can’t bear 
them,” she said.t Years after I heard a similar expression of 
opinion on the subject from “E. V. B.,”—her “ Dearest Play- 
mate”—Lady Waterford’s sole rival in the “ beautiful” as 
opposed to the naturalistic or the grotesque treatment of things, 
at her home of Huntercombe. 

Presently we were interrupted, for her few days in town were 
filled up hour by hour. I forget who was announced, but I know 
that I left her, pledged to go to Highcliffe whenever I was near; 
and that, with the exception of two meetings in London later on, 


* Cf. in the “ Story of Two Noble Lives,” where, writing to Mrs. Bernal 
Osborne, she says of Mrs. Southey’s poem, “‘The Pauper’s Death-bed” 
—“ that would be such a subject for a picture—a mine for expression.” 
Frank Dicksee was to be one of our painters; she admired his work 
greatly. It was curious that I should meet him afterwards at Highcliffe, 
during Mr. Aird’s tenancy of the Castle. 

+ It is just possible this was at Highcliffe later. But the general 
dislike to humorous art was expressed in this interview, in relation to 
something current at the time. Lady Waterford always hated slang, ¢f. 
in Mr. Hare’s book, vol. II., p. 479, “ Ruskin mentions having got Lady 
Waterford’s ‘ Charity Girl’ to look at—‘ she’s stunning.’ I told her this, 
and she hates the word so much, she would infinitely have preferred 
abuse,”—in a letter of her mother’s. 
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one at Lady Carew’s, and one at some great evening party, at 
which her somewhat old-fashioned style of dress seemed to detract 
from her beauty, I never saw her again in town. I kept that first 
impression like an unset pearl. We wrote occasionally. 

It was but a few years ago that I chanced at last to be visiting 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Highcliffe; and on arriving 
at my friend’s house, the first thing I saw was a fine portrait 
print of Lady Waterford in the hall; the head in profile crowned 
with the great plaits of hair. This led to speech about her, and I 
was delighted to discover that Highcliffe was the very next place 
along the coast, within three-quarters of a mile. Next day I 
went over there and left my card. Her note, in immediate 
answer, was most characteristic: it invited me to dine the 
following day, and spend the third day wholly at her house, “ but 
not to come on the day between, as I have tiresome engagements.” 
This anxiety to arrange—an impatient system—was very charac- 
teristic of her. 

I found her surrounded by her neighbours and relations as well 
as the rector of Highcliffe and his wife, for, rather to my regret, 
it was a dinner-party of some magnitude.* Of the dinner-party 
itself I recollect very little. There were the Stuarts, her cousins, 
neighbours at Hoburne, charming old people, both since dead, 
Lady Waterford, I remember, drank only water; and we had an 
excellent blackberry ice, as beautiful as the colour in some of her 
own pictures, purple and violet and red and black it was, all 
shoaling together in a magnificent way ; she was greatly amused 
at my appreciation of it, and had the recipe for it brought to her, 
and wrote it out for me herself. In Scotland, later on, friends 
telegraphed for blackberries from England, to try it. 

She looked most beautiful. Her old-fashioned style of evening 
dress, rather shortwaisted always, though the dress was cut low 
at the neck, seemed to suit the splendid rooms at Highcliffe 
exactly, though it had been out of place in London. We assembled 
in the round drawing-room, but she moved through the great 
saloon with the pink tapestries, the carved doors and old French 
furniture, to show it to me, taking fresh delight in all my 
interest. I did not find her greatly changed; she laughed more, 
shook with laughter once or twice, almost as if it weakened her.t 


* My diary says, September 12, 1890. “Dined at Highcliffe: the 
Stuarts, Dudley Ryders, Maberleys, Lady Albinia Pye, Miss Thompson, 
Prosser, Creighton, Captain (?) ete.” 

+ I forget what amused us, but I remember we had an interesting 
talk about some of the names of places in the neighbourhood, among 
others Bure Hommage and Hinton Admiral, where the station for High- 
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But of her attitudes I really recall only one, which was singularly 
splendid and regal. The carriages of some of us were announced, 
my host * having kindly sent his for me, and, as the first leavers 
moved to go, she walked to the door of the drawing-room and 
stood there to say good-bye, thus practically dismissing all the 
rest. One couple afterwards in the hall said, “ But our carriage 
has not yet come.” I left them standing under the marble statue 
in the hall, which seemed then no prouder or calmer than its 
original ! 

The recollection of the evening, excepting as happy, has 
faded, but the third day which I spent altogether at Highcliffe I 
recollect with the deepest interest; the walk thither, along the 
lovely cliff + and in at the little gate, where an old lodge is made 
of a ship reputed there, but wrongly, to have brought the 
ancient stones of Andelys to Highcliffe Castle; the evergreen 
walks above the sea; the glorious house—fantastic as a 
dream made stone—with its great entrance seen before only 
dimly in the evening dusk; the cordial welcome, the charming 
luncheon, the long afternoon of delight; it all comes back to me 
unspoiled, but with the one regret that we made no music, as we 
had previously promised ourselves and each other we would do. 
Her cousin, Lady Albinia Pye, was there, and two or three besides. 

After luncheon Lady Waterford went away to her bedroom to 
write letters; afterwards I saw that room, with its great window 
over the magnolias. It was of a simplicity and purity indescrib- 
able; it seemed to say “rest and pray.” The bed hangings, the 
china, all were patterned with lilies of the valley ; a chintz and 
china made before the conventionalising era, reproducing the 
pretty flower with its green leaves exactly, over and over. In 
Ruskin’s Oxford bedroom he had just such a chintz, with violets 
in their darker leaves. ‘It is,’ he said to me, “the only 
absolutely and entirely perfect portrait of a violet I have ever 
seen, showing the modest assurance of the flower; it is not true 
that the violet hangs its head; it is half hidden by its leaves, 





cliffe is; and there was some one there whose wild guesses at philology were 
very funny. “‘ Bure Hommage’ is a name derived from some tribute,” 
Lady Waterford said, “the French hommage—but what can Bure have 
come from?” “It’s the French for butter,” said the aspiring philologist ; 
“perhaps it was a tribute of butter?” “I suppose Hinton Admiral is 
Hinton Admirabilis ?” I said ; “ it’s such a lovely name for a place, like one 
of Thomas Hardy’s.” ‘Or perhaps there really was an Admiral Hinton,” 
he suggested. . . . (Enough of that! as Carlyle might have added). 

* Mr. Hamilton Fletcher, who then rented Capesthorne, and has since 
become the owner of Elmhurst, at that time Lord Bury’s. 

t Where her name still stands to a roadside order. 
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but it looks up. It can’t be repeated too often.” Itis not strange 
that Ruskin and Lady Waterford should both have liked the 
same sort of flower-portrait: but both likings were a great com- 
pliment to the designer, and in each case the preference was very 
typical. 

The room is long, and the writing-table was set at the foot of the 
bed, back to the light, and far from it. At this Lady Waterford 
wrote, seated on an ottoman (with no back to it), and all the time 
she wrote she was against the chintz lilies of the valley, on which 
the afternoon sun would still be shining. No wonder that her 
letters were so pure and sweet and fresh, when she raised her 
beautiful eyes from her writing, and looked into the lilies. Mean- 
time with another guest I wandered all over the house, upstairs 
and downstairs, and everywhere but in “my lady’s chamber.” 
Curious rooms hung with Indian or Japanese designs, where 
royalties have slept, rooms that Napoleon had used, and Maréchal 
Ney, one whole suite downstairs lined with Aubusson carpets and 
rugs with N (for the latter) in a wreath of laurels. In those 
rooms were Napoleon’s chairs, the arms curving like ram’s horns 
into snuff-holders, and all explained by a label in Lady Waterford’s 
own writing underneath, which we turned up the venerable chairs 
to see. Mr. Hare best describes all these treasures. 

In the famous oriel room, brought wholly by Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay from the chateau of Andelys—in fact, the very 
room where Antoyne de Bourbon, the King of Navarre, died in 
1563—there stands the bed she slept in as a girl; an ancient piece of 
delicate furniture, set aside once even by her as old-fashioned, but 
now brought back again by the turn of taste as something most 
highly to be prized. Another room, hung with light blue and white 
lace, is as it was prepared for Lady Canning’s honeymoon. We 
climbed the tower and went out on the roof of it among the 
chimneys to see the wide square view, unsurpassable, of sea and 
land; most free—fortunately for my own liking—from the 
ordinary map-like vagueness of views from a higher vantage 
point. This is not the place to describe Highcliffe Castle ;* it 
stands among its evergreens with Latin lines carved in stone 
along the parapet :— 


“Suave mari magno turbantibus «quora ventis 
E terra longum alterius spectare laborem,” 


above the interpolated portions of the ancient chateau; and out 
of its girdle of flower gardens, marble fonts and tree-magnolias, 





* Admirably described in the “ Story of Two Noble Lives.”, 
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looks across the sward from its down over the sea, to the Isle of 
Wight, between it and which the older Highcliffe lies long since 
buried in the encroaching tide. To keep the sea at all at bay is 
always the problem at Highcliffe; and one bedroom at the Castle 
is interesting as filled with views of the old house now sunk 
beneath the waters: it was a house of less pretensions. When 
we returned to the big hall, with its rather violent stained glass 
windows and its beautiful mellow tapestries, against one of which, 
representing all sorts of strange birds and animals, the statue 
stands, Lady Waterford herself joined us from the round drawing- 
room,* and after a few minutes, carried me off “for a long talk,” 
to the library adjoining, which I had so desired to see. It isa 
room like a gallery, with books all round it and a little platform 
and handrail running among them, to which you enter from 
above. The longer part of it, which is narrower than the ante- 
room, is separated by curious curtains, most brilliant in colour, 
made of no less rare a material than painted chicken-skin, all 
carefully transferred on to wadded cloth. There are cabinets with 
brass lattice-work, and cupboards containing albums of priceless 
treasures—her own drawings and Lady Canning’s, which are of a 
marvellous touch and painstaking—lIndian scenes—in portfolios 
and scrap-books among them. In the ante-room I recollect rich, 
painted glass in the window, not throughout, but studding it like 
jewels; fine carved oak cabinets; one or two curious chairs in 
wood or inlaid ivory; and much very beautiful china. There are 
some rare groups in white Sevres at Highcliffe. 

At the furthest window of the gallery end there stands, or 
stood then, a plain table at angles to the window, fronting a 
round Luca Della Robbia Madonna in blue and white clay. At 
this table, just as the autumn sun was westering (the aspect I 
suppose may be north-west), we sat down at last with huge 
portfolios of drawings, probably those very portfolios which, 
during Lady Waterford’s visit to Osborne, she had just been 
showing to the Queen, and of one of which Mr. Hare quotes in such 


* One of the magnificent effective things at Highcliffe is a passage 
view you can get by opening the doors of the round drawing-room and the 
hall, as well as the doors of the great drawing-room and winter garden. 
Then, standing in the winter garden, among the palms and flowering 
plants, and near the little shrine over the fountain amid the ferns, one can 
look straight through the noble rooms, hung with their crystal chandeliers, 
on down the long hall, out at the door, under the vast Gothic arch of the 
porte cochére, and up an avenue of evergreens to a font at the end, which 
closes up the view like an urn in an Italian garden. The length of this 
great vista must be almost a locus classicus, as an example of the spacious- 
ness of a fine English home. 
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a comical letter that she “ feared it would catch hold of Her nose,” 
and she should be “sent to the Tower.” This plain table in its 
corner of the library, not perfectly lit for a studio, was her only 
workshop. She had no paraphernalia, no lay figures, no models: 
here she used to sit and draw “ what came into her head,” * 
thankful if she could get a friend to stand or sit or kneel for a 
few minutes to correct or articulate the position of some figure : 
the apparatus was almost impossibly meagre compared with the 
humblest artist’s room. There were some loose colours, a tumbler 
of water, some blocks,—a pencil we had then difficulty in find- 
ing, I remember. At this table we sat, Lady Waterford as 
usual full in the light, I between her and the window, noticing 
more and more the radiant transparency of her profile as the rosy 
light flushed the room a little towards sunset.t 

I record it as one of my memorable hours. The variety of our 
discourse hinged on the many subjects of the drawings—subjects 
sacred and romantic, subjects of children, of young lovers, of old 
people, carrying us hither and thither as we passed from one picture 
to another: studies of forges, of armour, of flowers, of birds and 
animals, of drapery in flowing folds: I shall not find again such 
an hour of leisure in which to touch upon or gather up the 
manifold ideals of a well-stored life. There is a passage in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ where he justly says: “Selfe-love is 
better than any guilding to make that seeme gorgious wherein 
our selves are parties”; but “ myself” was so small a “ party” in 
that dear discourse that I do not think I am deceived: it was 
“ gorgious.” From pigs and crows to holy children ; in my brain 
that evening, as in the September dusk I wandered back along the 
cliff, there was a phantasmagoria of impressions, all of things a 
little transfigured by the crucible of her peculiar point of view— 
a point of view that seemed to me feminine, full of curves, opposed 
to angular pre-Raphaelites, and yet pre-Raphaelite itself. 

Of many of the drawings, too, she had tales to tell. There was 
a drawing of Bunyan working at the forge, with his wife reading 
the Bible aloud to him: here one could see how much the idea 
had been, how small was the experience of details. 

“Tt’s a cave,” I said, “ not a forge.” 

“Oh, yes!” she said, “it’s a cave; I used to go creeping and 
peeping about outside forges, forges really of my own tenants, 
and longing to have courage to go in and ask to be allowed to draw 


* Often by lamplight. 
t There is no more beautifal portrait of Lady Waterford than that in 


youth, by Watts, belonging to Miss Duff Gordon: showing better than 
the rest this matchless delicacy of outline. 
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them, but I hardly dared to ask. Take it, if you like it. Do take 
it. It’s a cave.” 

It is a beautiful and powerful drawing done at Ford. I showed 
it afterwards to Mr. Linley Sambourne, I remember, and his young 
son, fellow-guests with myself at Capesthorne, and was rather 
chagrined when one of them said : “ Bunyan’s got hold of the red- 
hot bar with his hand,” and the other said: “It’s not much he’d 
hear of the Bible while he hammered on the bar like that,” and I 
knew Lady Waterford would have heartily endorsed the justice of 
their comment, coupled as it was with admiration of the tone and 
beauty of the scene. Small water-colour as it is, it has the depth 
and richness of an oil painting and the force of an old master.* 

The drawings I most admired were “ Hope painting the Future 
in the brightest colours, and Memory drawing the Past ”—two 
lovely female figures, one gaily standing before an easel with a 
palette of brilliant hues, the other drawing also, but with dull 
chalky tints, and bowing a shrouded head over her arm as she 
remembers; “The Prodigal Son” in the gloaming among his 
pigs under a lurid sky; that most beautiful “Stairs of Life,” of 
which so much has been written, and in which one finds such 
characteristics of Burne-Jones: two young children together as 
lovers: lower down the husband and wife still hand in hand, but 
she immersed in her little ones, he in his books and scrolls : lower 
still Charon’s boat and the scene of the embarkation of the devoted 
souls, together again in an embrace as of old, divinely sweet and 
tender. But beyond and above all others to me were three 
paintings of a subject she had greatly in her heart—a modern 
“ Nativity,” in which the place of the Virgin of Italian art is 
supplied by a poor widow in a barn, the white rim of her cap 
making a halo round her head against the snow. It is an open 
building, and the “snow lies white” for background, seen through 
the barn stanchions. The child is a very Christ-child. There 
are poor people and shepherds bringing loaves and wine. The 
whole thing was suggested to her vivid imagining by a few lines 
in a “ Times leader.” t 

In discussing the attitude of one of the kneeling figures she 


* “Bunyan working on his kettles at the flaming forge, and his wife 
sitting over her book ; at some point of her reading she would look up, 
and their eyes would meet,” so perhaps she is not reading aloud. 

t “Christmas must have its offering as on its first day, and as the 
old painters drew it. Don’t we see even the poor shepherds bringing their 
lambs and their poultry, and the kings bringing their gold, incense and 
spices to a humble family in a stable? That is a picture for all time: 
the Great Original is rehearsed every year at our doors, not in shows and 
mysteries, but_in sober realities. The Lord of the season always sends 
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complained of her lack of models: ‘I can’t invent that knee,” she 
said. I went and knelt down a little distance from her. “Oh! 
why can’t you kneel there for half-an-hour?” she cried, and it 
was wonderful what an alteration she made in about five minutes, 
taking off boldly what would, in a human being, have been half a 
foot’s length of thigh. One subject I looked for among her work 
in vain. And I am happy to think that the only picture she 
painted of it is in my own possession. I bought it (from the Duchess 
of Leeds) at a bazaar in St. James’s Square. It is magnificent : 
— “Homeward at close of day”—it represents a group of 
women on their return from gathering faggots under a burning 
sky. The way the tones of indigo and brown come in the 
painting of their raiment, the way the composition mounts to the 
piled faggots on the head of the highest figure like snakes against 
the crimson sunset—literally crimson and green and gold—are of 
the highest achievement. It was almost the last picture she 
painted. 

“T had a glimpse out of a carriage window of those women,” 
she said slowly, as if she were trying again to realise the scene, 
when I told her about my purchase of the picture: “I was 
driving to Ford one winter evening; I saw just that, out of the 
carriage window; there was no composition about it that I knew; 
it was exactly what I saw, only how beautiful it was!” Yes, and 
how beautiful was the way in which she saw it! “I’m so very 
glad it’s got to you,” she said: “No, I never tried it again, that 
was beyond me.” And ‘then she began showing me the photo- 
graphs of the Ford frescoes—children of the Bible—which she 
naturally regarded as her great life-work, but which in that 
reduced size and colourless medium interested me much less, and 
two of which in Lady Brownlow’s exhibition, fated to be so soon 
after, made no special effect. Little did she anticipate, or I, as I sat 
with her there, how soon these drawings that I had so longed to 
see, and saw now so privately, would be exhibited to an admiring 
public, as they were shortly after, first at Lady Brownlow’s own 
house—to whom the majority of them was bequeathed—and 
afterwards at the Royal Academy. To both these exhibitions I 
lent my three examples of her work, and going through the rooms 
in Carlton House Terrace, crowded day after day with wondering 
and reverent crowds, I thought how strange it was that the paper 
and the paints had been so much more durable than the hand 





His representatives to receive our homage and our offerings.” Of this 
drawing, she said in a letter to Mrs. Boyle: “ It is with snow, and the 
whiteness of the snow is utterly distressing to me.” 
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that plied them. Of her human self there remained only the 
immense plaits of hair with which the life-size oval portrait-head 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, is framed—hair which was cut off years 
before after an accident, of a golden auburn.* 

My recollection of the end of the day is blurred. I remember 
an almost physical fatigue, a sense of widened fancy and expanded 
thought: that happy wonder—dashed with fear—*Shall I be 
able to remember this?” As we rose she pushed the beautiful 
“ Nativity ” drawing aside. We parted like old friends; it was 
dark, and I made my way along the cliff from evergreen alley to 
down, by the light from the sea. Some days afterwards I received 
a note from her, bidding me to accept the drawing I had liked— 
this very “ Modern Christmas”; after asking where I would wish 
it sent, she wrote— 


“T cannot think it is good. The Times (whose sins are many) never 
wrote a truer or more useful sentence than those few words about 
Christmas. I much regret I have not the date (it was leng ago) long 
before it (the Times) stooped to putting a forged letter into its pages. I 
am so pleased to have your true appreciation of Highcliffe. I only wish 
I could have caught Ella Boyle, and promise it the next time.” 


Alas! to meet the creator of “ Days and Hours in my Garden,” 
of “Ros Rosarum” and the “Heavenly Birthdays,” under the 


auspices of the painter of the “Stairs of Life,” was “too much 
good” denied me here. There is something mournful in that last 
passage of the letter every time I read it. Human promises—and 
do they stretch hands on and reach into eternity ? 


* Many times since Lady Waterford’s death I have revisited the little 
church at Highcliffe, where is a large window, the Apostles listening to 
Christ, which she painted in days rather before the renaissance of glass 
painting. Here too are the four beautiful memorial tablets, of alabaster, 
carved and blazoned, which she erected to the memory of Lord and Lady 
Stuart de Rothesay and the Cannings. The fourth she left ready for her own 
record, and it is now inscribed, ‘‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God.” The verses on the other tablets are, (1) for Lady Stuart, “ The 
law of kindness was on her lips” (and another text about Love); (2) for 
Lord Stuart, “Hear thou from heaven Thy dwelling-place, and when 
Thou hearest forgive”; (3) for the Cannings, “ I will ransom them from the 
power of death, I will redeem them from the grave.” It is only this 
morning that I have been at church there, and when the rural dean 
preached about the alabaster box of spikenard—very precious—I looked 
up at the alabaster tablets and thought what good work she had wrought, 
and how she had done what she could, and nothing could “ trouble her”’ 
more. ll these graceful human reverences that some call “ waste,” are 
they not like the very precious ointment box broken for the Divine ? 

(March 18, 1894.) 


W. M. #. 
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Note.—Since this short paper has been put into proof, I have 
found a letter written to me many years ago by Lady Waterford, 
which I append, as it is interesting for many reasons ; it is dated 
May 27, but the year is not inscribed ; it explains itself. 


“T assure you I have never forgotten your kind visit in London, and had 
been asking about you, but could not learn where you were. I shall like 
so very much to know young Mr. Addison, and my best plan will be to 
ask him to come here—to Highcliffe. I see he has a picture in the R. A., 
“Baffled,” which in my hasty visit to the R. A.I cannot recall. I am 
much obliged to you for telling me of Mr. Addison. I trust you are really 
better now, and I can very truly sympathise in the great loss you have 
sustained in the death of Mrs. Sartoris. I should like to have known her 
better, because I had not got past the state of being a little afraid of her, 
which prevented complete enjoyment of her company. She was so 
delightful, that one felt one owed more than one had to pay for her 
conversation and charm. I wonder if Mr. Addison can claim to be of the 
family of the Addison? I shall look with great respect on him for it, 
were it only for ‘The Lord my pasture shall prepare,’” etc. 


The introduction, however, which I was anxious to make to her, 
never took place. 


Writiam M. Harprnaz. 

















Che Daffodils. 


“ And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.”— Wordsworth. 


I. 


O, THE laughter of the lilies in the sun! 
Purer joy and deeper gladness there is none; 
When they hear my lady’s feet 
As she hastes the sun to greet, 
How they shake with golden laughter every one! 
O, the laughing—O, the dancing daffodils! 
Shaking in the breeze 
Under budding trees 
By the lake that lies below the silent hills. 


II. 


O, the trooping of the lilies on the sward! 
Golden trumpet, saffron surcoat, spear and sword; 
Knight and squire with waving crest, 
Waiting for my lady’s hest, 
To achieve some daring deed she may applaud. 
O, the laughing—O, the dancing daffodils! 
Shaking in the breeze 
Under budding trees 
By the lake that lies below the silent hills. 


III. 


_ O, the silence of the lilies as they pray, 
When the night-mist steals up softly from the bay! 
And my lady’s name is there, 
In the solemn vesper prayer, 
As the twilight on the hillside dies away. 
O, the laughing—O, the dancing daffodils! 
Shaking in the breeze 
Under budding trees 
By the lake that lies below the silent hills. 


T. Bruce Dirks. 





Madame Charles Reybaud. 


Ours has been called the golden age of editors, and to this pains- 
taking guild we owe the letters, memoirs, conversations, and 
maxims which make up the intellectual domain of the last 
century. It isa refuge which grows more refreshing every day, 
little as the ladies and gentlemen who wrote them thought that 
they were ministering to the needs of literary pilgrims of demo- 
cratic times, or writing for any but the few hundreds of the best 
society of their own. But besides memoirs, our century is 
fortunate in possessing one or two writers who bring the last 
century before us, with all the charm, so to speak, of the un- 
written tradition. They draw on sources other than literature. 
They have been blest with some self-imposing grandmother like 
George Sand, or their youth has received the impress of a state 
of things so closely resembling the old time that they describe it 
almost at first hand. We all recall “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-story ”— 
the delineation of a passion which smouldered coincidently with 
the French Revolution. Its author knew Mr. Gilfil, we may 
believe, in later life, when that caustic parson’s spurs clanked 
unrebuked in still unenlightened times, in Knebly Church, as he 
hurried into the reading desk, having ridden from the service to 
which he brought so much despatch in the morning, at Shepperton. 
Chevrel Chase and its vigorous owners were studied, we are told, 
in days yet feudal, forty years after, when the family pew of 
Knebly Church was “carved and canopied as a very family 
temple,” and “ Mr. Oldinport and Lady Felicia made their way to 
it, among the bows of their dependents, diffusing, as they went, a 
delicate odour of Indian roses.” 

These scenes of old English life have, we shall find I think if 
we study them, the atmosphere of memory itself, and, all touched 
with genius, they bring old-time character before us. These are 
elements rare in the combining ; indeed, this kind of old-world 
novel is getting very scarce. Authors who write now of “Sixty 
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years since” have not the same opportunity of bringing us under 

the spell of a leisurely, let us say artificial, but delightful society, 
time-honoured for manners and refinements, the aroma of which 
has disappeared with their leisure. 

We have to speak of the writer who of all others of our century 
in France or in England has received the stamp of the expiring 
ancien régime, so that although of our own time, she has 
identified her name with the past. Madame Charles Reybaud’s 
name was well known in English literary circles thirty-five years 
ago. But her death in 1870 has been followed by a strange 
silence. What seems so suited in matter to our English 
sympathy and is so perfect in style has passed away without 
affording any sufficient opportunity for English study. The only 
fragments of biography and letters of Madame Reybaud we know 
are from the pen of M. Emile Montégut, a sympathetic critic, at 
whose hands our English authors have met with full justice in 
France. He has given us contemporaneous glimpses of the 
author of ‘Mademoiselle de Malpeire’ and ‘ Misé Brun’ which reveal 
her to us as a modern Freachwoman who fulfilled with perfect 
art a true literary vocation—that of making the last century 
appeal to ours in fiction.* 

Madame Charles Reybaud was charming France by her Nowvelles 
at a time when the joyous art de conter was becoming the com- 
plicated thing we know at this day; her stories revived an older 
and simpler craft, it seemed, with a new vividness and a happy 
manner of interesting ; hers was a place specially respected in the 
literature of France. Working on the old tradition with many 
limitations, she attained in two or three instances to consummate 
perfection in her own style. That the Nouvelles are not known in 
England we think due to the fact that Madame Reybaud died at 
the outbreak of the war. The present writer, whilst travelling in 
France during the “ Débacle,” saw her death in a French news- 
paper. In a railway station crowded with flocks and with herds 
that were being packed to Paris for the siege, we read: “Madame 
Charles Reybaud est morte ”—this was all. Nota line of criticism 
reached England concerning any of the French authors who left 
the world at that time, Dumas amongst them. Since then we 
know how fame has tended in modern France in the direction of 
analysis; we are so easily left behind by the rapid succession of 
brilliant schools of fiction, that we are shy of an author who even 
in her own day took the world back to an earlier age; and the 
Nouvelles are very unequal in force, though all possessing the 
same excellent brevity and charm of style. But be the cause of the 
* ‘Esquisses littéraires.’ Emile Montégut, 1893. 
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long silence about Madame Reybaud what it may, amidst so much 
that is subtle and powerful in the fiction of our day, her works 
still appeal to the mind as well as to the heart. She is known in 
France chiefly as the author of ‘Mademoiselle de Malpeire’ and 
‘Misé Brun.’ True friends of literature will study also ‘ Félise’ 
and ‘ Clémentine,’ the best of several admirable portraits of women 
gathered up under the significant title of ‘Les Anciens Couvents 
de Paris.’ There is a volume, too, of short stories, ‘ Espagnoles 
et Frangaises,’ remaining in print. ‘Misé Brun,’ however, is 
the novel of hers most read, probably because the exquisite 
character of the young bowrgeoise of Provence gives this story the 
unction which is the gift of the imperishable stories of the world. 

Madame Reybaud is conteuse before all things. She builds her 
stories as our fathers loved to have them, action revealing 
character, and situation rather than description fixing them in 
our memories with love, pity, or hate. Yet if she had done no 
more than this, it would have been enough to have charmed and 
amused a generation, and the Nouvelles might be left in the silent 
library-mine, ungrudged, for some hard-up playwright or “‘ New 
Grub Street” author to work upon (to whom, indeed, these forty 
short volumes would be treasure-trove); but Madame Reybaud 
would claim no attention to-day. Modern art has rightly taught 
us to beware of too much picturesque situation; no charm of 
style, no dramatic touches, make up to us for fidelity of creation 
in portraiture. But it is because she has something of great 
interest to give us in this way that she will not be forgotten. 
She is well versed in the old matter of women’s hearts—“ Ces 
profondeurs inconnues que nul regard humain n’explora jamais 
entiérement,” as she writes. Without analysis, she still works 
beneath the surface, to bring forth subtle traits which appeal in 
the creation from the ‘author’s experience to our own. These 
traits of women are what make her Couvent des Annonciades in 
Paris, her Chateau de Malpeire in Provence, as vivid to us as a 
country house of Meredith’s. 

In taking a last century subject for a novel the author has this 
advantage—he finds concentration of feeling hardly existing in 
days of railways. We need not quote our ‘ Esmond,’ our ‘ Denis 
Duval,’ or any of our historical novels of genius to dismiss the 
French critic de Goncourt’s dictum that he who takes for his novel 
a subject out of the past, writes a book condemned to die. We 
have a modern instance at hand—‘ Esther Vanhomrigh.’ The 
vitality and pathos of this picture of exclusive devotion owes 
much to the setting by which the art of the author depicts 
refined people leading a life of as many limitations as if they 
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were boors, and showing how easily the heart became an altar and 
sentiment a vestal virgin. 

The Englishwoman touches only upon the chord of love; 
Madame Reybaud knows also how to make vibrate the chord of 
religion. To begin with ‘Feélise,’ the first volume of ‘ Les 
Anciens Couvents de Paris.’ 

Félise was the daughter of a murderer. Never was secret 
better kept. She was sent as a child from Provence, where the 
tragedy took place, to the Couvent des Annonciades in Paris. No 
one, least of all Félise herself, knew her story—always excepting 
the Father Confessor, who held many strings in his hand. She 
had a large dot ; the time came for her to choose between the veil 
and the world; she chose the world. Living with an aunt, whose 
existence, crushed by the family disgrace, was spent in secrecy 
and austerity, Félise met her love et her first and only ball. She 
was sought in marriage, and persuaded her aunt to give an 
audience to the Marquis de Gandale. The aunt refused all offers 
for her niece; pressed for a reason, she disclosed the terrible 
secret: Félise’s father was broken on the wheel at Toulouse, like 
a common murderer. Monsieur de Gandale’s family and name 
were dearer to him than Félise and her fortune; he bowed pro- 
foundly, and, with knee touching the ground, asked pardon 
from the woman he had forced to this disgraceful avowal. Félise 
had overheard all—and knowing the rival who was to supplant 
her, said to her aunt: “Take me back to the Annonciades—my 
place is there—for I feel that I have the blood of my father in my 
veins.” ... The Father Confessor, who knew all from the first, 
received her at the convent door. “Come, my child,” he says, 
“we have always expected your return.” 

The originality of Félise’s character lies in its union of coldness 
and passion and in the phases of reaction which it presents. Her 
convent life is full of moods—few transports, long seasons of dry- 
ness. We learn something of them in ‘ Le Cadet de Colobriéres’ 
(the second story of the series of ‘Les Anciens Couvents de 
Paris’), which also ends in the Couvent des Annonciades. But 
neither of these two novels is at all equal in the treatment to 
“‘Clémentine,” the third of the series, 

Three Parisian women are living together in the country ; the 
three are possessed by one exclusive thought, for all three—the 
handsome widow, the old maid, and the young Clémentine, 
modeste, fiere, divinement belle—are secretly and passionately 
devoted to their only neighbour, Monsieur de Champguérin, who 
owns an estate near them. His grand figure dominates the little 
salons of the chateau; his speeches ring with the ascendancy and 
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charm of the man of the world. The three separate chains of 
incident which bind the women to him are given to us in such a 
manner as to make us feel the inevitableness, the absoluteness, 
and the delicacy of the passion in each case. The crisis comes. 
The despot of their fate is the old Marquis de Farnoux, a retired 
courtier, on whom all their fortunes depend. The description of 
his reign at the chateau—his whole portrait, in fact—is one of 
Madame Reybaud’s masterpieces, full of irony, to which her 
picture of the high-minded ladies kneeling and praying at the 
news of his death, adds the finishing touch. It is then, at 
the reading of histwill, that we hear the announcement of the 
secret marriage of Monsieur de Champguérin with the widow, 
the calm and impenetrable Baronne de Barjavel. The only direct 
declaration of love that Clémentine has ever received has been 
torn from Champguérin in the presence of her two aunts, one of 
them his wife. This is the first “ great moral commotion” in the 
heart of Clémentine, breaking so suddenly into all the “ bitter 
joys” (apres bonheurs) of her first passion, that the shock sends 
her back to her Paris convent, this time as a nun. 

To Félise, love came as part of the love of name and position, 
of the joie de vivre. Clémentine, on the contrary, had rejected 
all these for Champguérin. She had refused the hand of her 
cousin, and with it the Marquis’s fortune. Champguérin was 
poor ; she had been-ready to live and die for him only. 

For fifteen years in her convent she continues to keep this 
ideal intact in her heart. It was at the end of these fifteen years 
that Champguérin presented himself at the grating of the convent. 
The brief but admirable morning scene is introduced by a night 
at a gaming-house, one of the eighteenth century contrasts 
which Madame ‘Reybaud delights to describe. He had cast off 
all those refinements of rank and leisure which made him so 
fascinating when, at La Roche Farnoux, he aspired to the fortune 
of the old Marquis. He had become a rake and a libertine, 
Ruined by play, that night he had watched the dawn over Paris 
from the door of the convent of the Dames du Saint Sacrement. 
The prioress, Mére St. Anastase—formerly Clémentine—is ending 
her vigil before the Holy Sacrament. Champguérin is admitted 
after matins. The prioress, who has long had charge of his only 
child, Alice de Champguérin, is entitled to hand him over a sum 
of money which he has come to borrow. But as she does so, as 
his changed jaspect, the humiliation of his position, the servility 
of his action,‘strike on her eyes and soul—all at once the idol 
breaks in‘her heart, and for months afterwards deadness and 
dryness beset her in her very prayers. Yet even in a nun’s 
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garb the grande dame in Clémentine smiles at us, like some 
portrait of Gainsborough’s reassuring us about human nature, 
full of frankness and goodwill, though with uncompromising 
disdain for life’s commonplace. The maitre d’hétel and the lady’s- 
maids whom she left at the chateau had not understood her 
choice ; such persons are not idealists. 

Our final impression of her is in the convent parlour, when her 
cousin, who once had loved her, is betrothed to Alice de 
Champguérin. On the day of the wedding, in the chapel of the 
Dames du Saint Sacrement, when the dazzling couple, surrounded 
by dark-veiled nuns, have left the choir, Clémentine has recovered 
all her liberty of heart; yet it is the last renunciation. When 
the procession files out, leaving her standing in the choir, she is 
able to say: “A présent, Seigneur, daignez prendre mon ime. Ne 
me repoussez pas,— Vous savez qu'il n’appartient plus qu’a Vous.” 

It would be impossible for the most ardent sympathiser with 
the subjects treated in the ‘ Anciens Couvents de Paris’ to find 
anything like a moral aim in Madame Reybaud’s art. If any 
truth is pointed by these stories, it is that there is nothing true 
in life but the paradox of love. But Madame Reybaud knows 
well how the human paradox expands into the divine, and she 
has stamped this conviction upon her books. No study of 
Madame Reybaud would indeed be complete without a word upon 
her picture of the Church, of which her intimate knowledge gives 
her authority to speak. No pale compromise satisfies her ; 
Clémentine and Misé Brun—splendid organizations whose health 
the author delights to depict—opened like flowers to the sun of 
life, to find the counterpart of their aspiration in the Catholic 
Church alone. But it is not only the renunciation of the convent 
—as in Clémentine’s case—which Madame Reybaud understands ; 
she does full justice to all simple heroism, and in Misé Brun 
we see it brought before us, not with the cloister, but the 
marriage vow. It is evident that she identifies Catholicism— 
Christianity itself—with asceticism, and asceticism is full of 
terrible reality to her mind—not the least part of it the puerility 
of the convent, as depicted for instance round the stormy Félise. 
Here and there the description is relieved by smiling bits 
of Renaissance-like contrast, which reveal the cheerful pagan 
in Madame Reybaud: whilst in ‘ Mademoiselle de Malpeire’ she 
gives us the scepticisme amer of the century with its half 
generous impulses. 

The: superb Mademoiselle de Malpeire (only child of an 
orthodox Baron and a high-heeled Marquise) married a peasant 
on the eve of the French Revolution, a Hercules of the village 
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green, who won the prize at the sports year by year. Made- 
moiselle de Mulpeire is introduced studying philosophy; she had 
read ‘La Nouvelle Héloise,’ and was intellectually penetrated by 
revolutionary ideas. Nobody suspected her real feelings, least 
of all the lover whom her parents had chosen for her, the perfect 
aristocrat, who loved her ardently. In the presence of them all 
she announced her passion and her resolve to marry the plebeian 
Pinatel, and, cursed by the Baron, she left her home. We follow 
her from the castle to the cottage; the one she may have found 
enervating, but the other was intolerable. She murdered Pinatel 
after a sordid scene, and was condemned by impartial revolutionists 
to imprisonment with hard labour. Years after she was liberated 
in consideration of her good conduct, and became the servant of 
the fortunate Dom Gérusac of Provence, who thenceforth added 
to his luck in being an antiquarian and a free Benedictine, the 
possession of an invaluable servant of impenetrable taciturnity. 

Analysis can only blunder. All masterpieces need the per- 
fection of natural detail which works on our imagination the 
whole time the story is telling. For instance, when we begin in 
the house of the old antiquarian, there hangs over his dining- 
room mantel-shelf the portrait of an unknown lady which he 
picked up at a sale, together with a pair of candelabra and Sevres 
tea-cups. His nephew, an undergraduate who was with him for 
the vacation, falls in love with the picture—so deeply that he 
cannot speak of it—and the reader gradually finds himself 
succumbing to the same fascination. It is only later that we 
<liscover the portrait to be that of Madeleine de Malpeire, in all 
the splendour of her early youth, and all the charm of her 
mysterious reserve. And for these many years the taciturn old 
Madelon, shrivelled and repellent, has been waiting at table in 
the same room, in full sight of her former self. It would be 
impossible for Nemesis, the fait accompli of Poetic Justice, to be 
brought before us more simply and yet more successfully. We 
find ourselves in turn pitying and hating. Yet is it hate? 
We certainly all of us admire Mademoiselle de Malpeire in her 
youth, when she shuts herself up with her ‘Histoire philosophique 
des deux Indes,’ in order to escape from her silly mother; we 
hope she had many a quiet read as an old servant in the library 
of Dom Gérusac. But then again we are so closely put in touch 
with the dear ‘‘ tea-cup times” and elegancies, by the atmosphere 
of the story, that we are fully in the mood to sympathise with 
the noble feelings of despair in the little society that received the 
announcement of her passion. 

The subject is one of the most thorny in fiction: a woman’s 
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marriage with an inferior in education. In depicting such a 
situation—probable as it must be—it seems almost impossible to 
escape a vein of sentimental commonplace, or of trite theory, 
which is worse still, for our interest in the woman. Now there 
was, as we have said, something of theory in Mademoiselle de 
Malpeire’s passion. She had studied ‘La Nouvelle Heloise,’ 
of which Jean Jacques Rousseau himself said: “Celle qui lit ce 
livre est une fille perdue.” She rebelled against the enervating life 
of the chateau. She had heard her parents hissed by the peasants 
as they entered the parish church. But she bad no common- 
place or sentimental illusions about her future with Pinatel. She 
threw away the gracious ease of a woman of the world—but (arid 
and sensual though her nature doubtless was) she had espoused 
the idea of Freedom, and she married an intellectual conception ; 
her clever mind loved detachment, and she determined to live with 
her husband in solitariness of spirit. But the housetop was im- 
possible, and the brawling woman, in the shape of her mother-in- 
law, brought about the crisis. We can see how her strange 
courage and tenacity carried her through convict life, how 
Mademoiselle de Malpeire came out of it with pride unbroken, and 
how as a hard-working old woman of sixty she still possessed, in 
spite of all things, a sibylline fascination. 

M. Emile Montégut, who wrote ‘Mademoiselle de Malpeire est 
Yceuvre capitale et tout 4 fait importante de Madame Reybaud,” 
has loyally pointed out since that Gustav Droz in his last century 
story of ‘Les Etangs’ has borrowed from it.* Lady Waterford 
has given to it one of her most graceful illustrations. But the 
book, which created a furore at the time, is out of print at this 
day, while ‘ Misé Brun’ can be had at every French bookstall or 
railway station for one franc fifty centimes. 

And it would not be necessary to speak of Misé Brun here, but 
that the methods widely differing, by which each novelist succeeds 
in touching the heart by story, must always be well worth study. 
And we think that it will be found that like Jeanie Deans 
formerly, like Tess of the D’Urbervilles to-day, Misé Brun strikes 
us by the unconscious heroism to which learned and common 
respond alike. In the stories of these the surroundings bring 
out the spontaneous nature of the sacrifice. And in ‘Misé Brun,’ 
with the picture of the austere bourgeois interior and the sur- 
rounding native romance of old Provence, every touch serves to 
show that the dreadful problem raised by passion in Misé Brun’s 
life, the simple Christian rule that solved it, were both true, and 
part of the old traditional virtue and the old traditional romance 

* «Dramaturges et Romanciers.’ Emile Montégut. 
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of which Misé Brun is the living type. We only quote the 
description of her character;:—“ Misé Brun was the being Nature 
creates on her day of munificence, lavishing her rarest and most 
dangerous gifts (plus redoutables dons). She had a simple and 
tender heart, a strong imagination, the instinct of high things, 
aptness for enjoyments of the mind, but also all passionate 
impulses and a strong need for poetry in life. Such a nature 
placed in favourable conditions for its development would 
assuredly have left the ordinary paths of existence. Such a woman 
brought up in a certain world would have had probably a stormy 
destiny ; but fate seemed to have shielded Misé Brun against her 
own tendencies by cradling her in an obscure home and enclosing 
her in the narrow circle of middle-class life. Air and sun had 
been wanting to this grand flower. It had expanded in the shade, 
with less vivid colour therefore and fainter scent. But the very 
obscurity in which it had grown had preserved it, and Misé Brun 
had not been touched by the storms of another atmosphere more 
brilliant than her own.” 

The French language has not a more pathetic story than that 
of Mist Brun. Madame Reybaud knew the cruel unfaltering line 
at the close, which fixes the story of Life in the mind like Death. 
But it is a poor kind of faith which is too much affected by earth’s 
tragedies, and Madame Reybaud found in her last century subjects 
a strong antidote to sickliness. 

She also found this antidote in her own daily life. As we read 
these burning stories, we constantly ask ourselves, “And who 
was Madame Reybaud?” Had she and her ancestors tasted the 
ennui of Clémentine’s chiteau? Was she a grande dame who had 
acquired all the culture abounding in her books? Provengale we 
know her—lady of the ancien régime we fancy her—until we 
learn that she was the daughter of a country doctor in Aix of the 
University, Dr. Arnaud by name. 

She was born and bred in sunny Aix, in Provence. There must 
have lingered long the traditions of the old society and burned 
fiercely the passions of the new. Dr. Arnaud was a Liberal of 1830: 
Thiers and Mignet, her fellow-townsmen, were the comrades of her 
youth, whom she afterwards described as the Orestes and Pylades 
of the Liberal party. She married Charles Reybaud, a political 
writer closely associated with his brother Louis Reybaud, whose 
part in the revolution of 1848 is well known. Thus we find that 
she is no lady of the old school making concessions to the new, but 
a woman in whom the emotion of the Past is an original force: 
and, strangely enough, that emotion was a new thing in France, 
the land of revolutions, where there seems so much to feed it, but 
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where such a feeling is connected with archeology, or perhaps 
with our mysterious English spleen. 

Madame Reybaud’s was the most spontaneous talent imaginable. 
She speaks in a letter to M. Montégut of having learned Spanish, 
because a friend of hers married and went to live in Spain. Her 
studies consequently led her to translate Spanish romances, and 
in this work she found her own talent. She went with her 
husband and his brother to live in Paris—it was her old comrade 
Thiers who here introduced her to the Revue des Deux Mondes, for 
which she began to write regularly. Charles and Louis Reybaud 
lived in the stream of revolutionary excitement which culminated 
in 1848. This does not seem to have affected the cool-headed 
Provengale at all. She worked on with the humours of douair- 
deres, priests, ramshackle gentilshommes, and devout bourgeois 
always before her. Yet she was not wanting in enterprise, and 
attempted a concession to the modern realist school in ‘Faustine,’ 
in which the heroine marries a grocer who dies on the barrica‘es, 
whilst ‘ Hélene ’—a story of the revolution of 1848—also shows a 
moderate Liberal tendency. But it was a sort of literary idiosyn- 
crasy of Madame Reybaud to be successful only with stories 
framed in the past life of France. She has been too much 
identified in girls’ schools with one or two novels of Parisian life, 
which are the palest shadows of her other works. She herself 
must have known where her strength lay. Her short stories, 
which would often furnish energetic episodes enough for half-a- 
dozen volumes of another author, are presented to us with ‘concep- 
tious of Van Eyck-like detail and depth, which prevent the weary 
invraisemblance of too much action. Claude Stocq in ‘ Espagnoles 
et Frangaises,’ is a good instance of this; in the same volume the 
little Countess in ‘L’Avocat Lonbet’ for Southern fury is un- 
surpassed. The Nouvelles contributed to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes end with ‘L’oncle César’ and ‘Le Cabaret de Gaubert,’ 
inimitable old world pictures, full of true Gallic salt and spirit of 
comedy. Moliére himself might have laughed at César Fauberton, 
Dor Juan and wealthy beaw de province, who never made up 
his mind to marry till his heir fell in love, when he was seized 
with a vocation in the same direction, so violent as to derange the 
plans of a whole town, and fivally, of his own brain; or le Marquis 
de Barbéjas, who only dined once a year, but spent his money 
when he did on the honour of his house. 

The rappel must have sounded often in Paris, and the barricades 
have been four times raised whilst Madame Reybaud’s bright 
mirror-stream of story flowed on, reflecting a life of which she 
had just seen the end in her own childhood’s Provence. 
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To go back a little in her biography, she was emerging from 
childhood when Napoleon went to Elba. She must have been 
observant at the Restoration. Dowagers and priests played a 
great part in the much chastened society of that time. The 
chateaux of Provence on their perches had been pulled down by 
the Revolution; but the émigrés returned to live in the sunny 
towns, the pious bourgeoisie retained the old stamp. And then 
there were the nuns. We hear of a certain Paris convent of the 
old aristocratic sort, whereof the confraternity having taken refuge 
in Aix in Provence, brought all the stories of good society, with 
many old customs unknown, we are told, to the modern convent. 

All who read ‘ Les Anciens Couvents de Paris’ or ‘Le Moine de 
Chaalis’ (one of the best, in M. Montégut’s estimation), must 
he struck by the mellow irony, as of an eye-witness, which 
abounds in the eighteenth century pictures. The author is 
penetrated with the humours of the ancien régime. The 
enriched courtiers prostrate before the benefactor, happy and 
sometimes envied, far away from their chiteaux; the dying out 
noblesse in the depths of the provinces, with all the stiffness 
and inconvenience of their stately motto, “ Noblesse oblige,” are 
described with familiarity, homely point, sympathetic insight, 
while the budding republicans came in for their share of the 
comedy. 

Or let us turn to ‘Le Cadet de Colobriéres.’ Here we have a 
complete vista of the eighteenth century. Salons abound— 
beautiful in architecture, bare. of furniture; the smart, high- 
heeled shoes tap on the red-tiled floors; the travelling merchants 
come to the chateau and are received in the dining-room by the 
high-born lady ; pedlars are heroes, and curés condone runaway 
matches; the beaua esprits of the town imagine the country 
a wilderness of wolves; Paris is enchantingly circumscribed 
by the Seine; the post-chaise drives up to the convent door 
and deposits the noble novice, amid the rebellious murmurs of 
the spectators, in whom are already fermenting the ideas of the 
great Revolution. Everything is touched with the lightest stroke 
of the brush, and with limpid perception. In ‘Le Moine de 
Chaalis’ we find animate pictures of Benedictine existence, 
notably the old monk, without vocation, still rebellious and still 
punished ; ‘‘ moine athée,” in whom the Christian has completely 
died, but not “le gentilhomme.” For when the Revolution opens 
the door of the monastery and he receives back the dress, sword, 
and valuables left on the day of his impulsive farewell to the 
world—and when life is once more open to him, he is disgusted 
with the violation of the laws of property and eetablishment, and, 
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after a short contemplation of the deeds of the Terror, retires to 
end his days in an Italian monastery. 

Madame Reybaud’s priests, indeed, are a chapter to themselves, 
scattered up and down her works. We recommend the conversation 
in ‘Misé Brun’ with the simple confessor as a good example of her 
natural expression of subtle things. As for her heroes, they are 
stamped with the pride and respect of the eighteenth century. We 
see them, whether in the castle or the office, devoted to the 
established order, generous yet precise, full of verve and humour. 
It must be confessed, however, that each of her best stories has a 
woman for its principal character. Yet, let it be well understood, 
the faded charm of antiquity is not the note of these works. 
Madame Reybaud is no painter in pastel. Amateurs of Sevres 
egg-shell and celadon—made by the hands of starving workmen 
for a Du Barry to “live up to”—lovers of lace ruffles and jabots, 
worked in the silence of convents by nuns, to be destroyed 
perhaps by a roué in an orgy—will find such contrasts of the 
aristocratic heyday described in many a delicate vignette, but 
only by the way. It is the pyschology of the last century—its 
religion and its rebellion—that are revealed to us by the stories, 
and make her women appeal to us so vividly to-day. 

Tragic as are Madame Reybaud’s endings in story, she had a 
cheerful philosophy, we are told, in common life. “ I/ n’y a pas 
de mal irrémédiable,’ was a favourite maxim with her. We like 
to fancy that she brought to family life the cool head and warm 
heart which are as indispensable to success there as to achievement 
in any art. Political discussion must have reigned in the 
household when Charles Reybaud was host and Louis Reybaud 
guest through the Second Republic and Empire. Madame 
Reybaud can never have been a very good partisan at the political 
dinner-table. But a remarkable union of justice and tolerance 
animates this Frenchwoman’s work. And we may believe that 
she was none the less a sympathising friend amid the hopes and 
fears of her circle, because she wrote ‘ Clémentine’ in 1848, and 
the daily task led her to picture calmly the austere charm of the 
Catholic Church and the old heraldic forces; whilst the “ inward 
eye” and “ bliss of solitude” kept in Revolutionary Paris such a 
faithful vision of the humours and aspirations of Old Provence. 





Che Colonel's Story. 


“TrLt you a story?” asked the colonel. “My lads, I have seen 
a good many queer things in my time, but I am no hand at 
telling them. Ask Macpherson to sing you another song.” 

But we were not to be put off that way. We were sick of 
“Simon the Cellarer,” and were beginning to loathe the “Old 
Brigade,” and wish them peacefully laid to rest for good and all. 
The colonel was a favourite with us all, his bronzed soldierly face 
alone a passport to any coterie on board the old Barracouta ; 
and to-night, when we knew the voyage was drawing to a close, 
and in twenty-four hours’ time we should be again among the 
friends who had become strangers, and parted perhaps for ever 
from the strangers who had become friends, the colonel’s 
disclaimer was drowned in a loud clamour of deprecation, and 
one and all of us declared we would not turn in till the universal 
favourite had spun us a yarn. 

It was a glorious night as we were running up channel, a perfect 
finish to an almost perfect voyage. We had left Bombay at the 
end of July, and had had to put up with the inconvenience of a 
moderate “‘ towelling ” for the first five days on the Indian Ocean. 
Then, just as we had all of us begun to thoroughly get our sea-legs, 
we ran under the lee of Socotra, and our troubles, moderate 
enough in truth, were over. A nice head breeze in the Red Sea, 
a swift passage under the well-known “P” flag through “ the 
ditch,” and the Mediterranean like a mill pond; then across the 
Bay without trouble, and here on the night in question we were 
running in the bright moonlight up channel, with just enough 
breeze to make the old Barracouta quiver now and again, and to 
send down from the rigging that pleasant hum which reminds 
you that you are at sea. It was just cold enough to make us all 
draw our chairs under the shelter of the deck cabins and warm 
our blood, chilled by the night air after the fiery heat of the Indian 
sun, with great-coats and rugs. And here under the dim light 
of a solitary ship’s lantern we had held a “sing song” and quaffed 
our “pegs” to the honour and glory of the Barracouta and her 
crew, and to the days of “ Auld Lang Syne.” Most of us, in spite 
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of the pleasure of seeing that dear old “ home” which had been so 
often on our lips abroad, a little sobered to think of the changes 
we must expect, a little sad to part from the trusty comrades 
who had shared the discomforts of our exile in the East. 

But I am forgetting the colonel and his story, for he actually 
told it at last. Seeing that we were determined, he threw away 
the end of the seven-inch “ Trichy ” which he always smoked in 
preference to what he called ‘“finikin” Havannahs, ordered 
a fresh “ peg,” and as we composed ourselves to listen, plunged 
into his yarn, which, in accordance with his own idea, I will 
call “ Zuleika’s Wooing.” 


‘It is a good few years ago,” said the colonel, “since one April 
found me quartered at Peshawur. Out on the frontier, as you 
most of you know, our extreme outposts are Michni, Abazai, and 
Shubkudr, three as dreary spots as a man could ever hope to see. 
They have not, as I daresay you know, a single redeeming feature, 
being solitary mud buildings which hold the pvlice and native 
troops who are supposed to over-awe the tribesmen, and which, 
except the commandant and the doctor, don’t offer many attractions 
in the way of society. You know what frontier service in the old 
days was like. Forays by the tribesmen, and punitive expeditions 
by the Sirkar, carried to such an extent that we almost realised 
the idea of ‘ Branksome Tower’ in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
and ‘drank the red wine through the helmet barred.’ 

“ You know the sort of life: rows with the tribesmen, eternally 
springing up and dying down again in individual localities, while 
as a matter of fact there was always trouble at one or more places 
along the frontier. 

“ At the time I am speaking of, the post of commandant of the 
frontier forts was not in much request. I don’t know that the 
authorities at Simla were much troubled by eager applicants; in 
fact, I think the General at Peshawur usually detailed some 
unlucky Major from the Staff Corps and sent him nolens volens to 
hold the fort as long as he could with decency be made to stay. 
There was trouble brewing that April, and in Peshawur we all 
knew it. How it came about we none of us cared much, but the 
man before the then incumbent had gone home sick, and the 
commandant pro tem. was reported to be in daily fear of his 
life. 

“Well, unpleasant as it was, it was scarcely a surprise when one 
morning the Assistant Adjutant General rode up to my bungalow 
in great excitement, and told me I was to go out at once and 
assume command of the forts. 
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“¢ You’re to lose no time,’ he said. ‘ Poor so-and-so’ (mentioning 
the late commandant) ‘ was shot last night by some scoundrel, and 
the General wants you to try and find out who did it. The police 
are making inquiries, but you know what that means. By the 
way, he wants to see you too before you go.’ 

“ A soldier never has much time to make his arrangements, and 
that very evening I rode out to the forts, having received a long 
lecture from the General on that confounded word ‘ tact’ which, 
as we find in the service, is always on everybody’s lips, and not 
understood by one man in a hundred who uses it. 

“ Well, I must get on with my story, or we shall be in the Thames. 
before I come to the point of it. I never thought much about 
tact, but I’ve always believed that a well-born native is as much 
a gentleman as an English Duke, and will behave to you just 
as you treat him. Isoon discovered my unfortunate predecessor 
had tried to ride rough-shod over the tribesmen, and had made 
his hand felt in every corner of his command. A Pathan is as. 
vengeful as a Corsican of good family, and will carry his feuds as 
far as a self-respecting American desperado. They are always 
ready with knife or rifle to exact vengeance from an enemy, 
and near Peshawur will often murder the wrong man, if they can’t 
find the right. An Englishman who is accustomed to live in 
a law-abiding country is no match for them, and so my 
predecessor found to his cost. They shot him as he was 
smoking his pipe after dinner one night, in his own verandah 
and in view of the guard. Of course I never found his murderer, 
—I never expected [ should,—but I did find that my own system 
of treatment paid better than his, and before very long I had, as 
the politicals would have expressed it, ‘established excellent rela- 
tions with the surrounding tribesmen.’ 

“There was a very simple way of testing this. A few hundred 
yards from the gate of the fort, a former commandant had made 
for himself a garden, sunk a weil, and planted trees. Here most 
of the vegetables used by the garrison were grown. Just before 
my time nothing ever succeeded. The Pathans broke down the 
walls, cut the watercourses, and stole the vegetables. But I 
started a different system ; I was civil to the neighbouring Khans 
and sent them baskets of vegetables, and before very long I found 
my produce grew in plenty, and more, on the fine summer 
evenings, after the heat of the day, when I went across to the 
garden and sat under the trees and smoked my pipe, one or other 
of the Khans would drop in for a chat, and in a short time 
I reckoned many friends among the supposed irreclaimable 
blackguards who owned the frontier villages. 
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“Among them all there was none with whom I got on better 
than a grand old fellow named Mahomed Aslim Khan, chief of a 
village near the fort. He was a thorough old gentleman, had 
served in his younger days under the Sikh Generals, and was as 
proud of his home and his scars as any honourable man need be. 
Many were the pleasant evenings we spent together, for as I have 
said, European society was limited, and a fine old fellow like that a 
perfect godsend to a lonely man. 

“Well, for a time all went merry as a marriage bell, till one 
unlucky day a case arose regarding a theft of cattle from old 
Aslim Khan’s village. The thief was caught red-handed and tried 
by a native magistrate, and condemned chiefly on the Khan’s 
evidence. After the trial, I met the old gentleman casually 
and exchanged a few sentences with him. Not five minutes 
later I heard a shot. Alarmed by the cries, I ran in the direc- 
tion, and to my horror found my old friend weltering in his 
blood. Inquiry soon showed that the assassin was the thief 
condemned that day. He had escaped from custody, armed 
himself somehow, and before finally taking himself off had shot 
his accuser. 

“We always kept a portion of the cavalry escort in readiness 
for emergencies, and in less time than it takes me to tell you, 
the assassin was being followed by a mounted party. My horse 
was soon saddled, and I too tried to follow, but unsuccessfully, 
as they were too far ahead, and I had to sit at home and wait for 
news. 

“Tt was late in the afternoon when my search-party returned, 
unsuccessful, They had ridden after the murderer, and being 
slightly better mounted, were rapidly gaining on him, when the 
way was barred by a broad, broken nullah, beyond which lay a 
village. The assassin knew the ground, his pursuers did not. 
The advantage enabled him to get clean across the nullah, while 
the cavalry were looking for a road for their horses. He rode 
boldly into the village, from which, unluckily, all the men 
happened to be absent, and finding an elderly woman munching a 
chupatti, snatched it from her hand, eat a portion, and pro- 
claimed that he had eaten of their salt, and claimed sanctuary. 
You know the Pathans. By the time my party got across the 
nullah he was securely hidden, and while they were haggling, a 
second search-party arrived from Michni under command of a 
European officer. Had the natives been left to themselves they 
would probably have secured their man, but the officer, in whole- 
some dread of the authorities’ orders regarding frontier complica- 
tions, said he must withdraw, as they were out of British 
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territory, and sent both parties home. Personally, I think I 
should have risked a wigging, as the Pathans were little like to 
object to the capture of a British subject who had murdered one 
of themselves. But my subaltern ruled differently. 

“Of course we were disappointed, but one or two Khans who 
were with me bade me be of good cheer; the murderer would be 
caught. I said I hoped so. 

“Next day a fine young Pathan, who was a sowar in the 
cavalry detachment at the fort, came to me and asked for long 
leave to visit his home. I granted it without hesitation, but 
that night, as I rode past the spot near my garden where his 
relatives had buried the body of poor Mahomed Aslim Khan, I 
saw that a lamp was burning on the new-made grave, and flowers 
were strewn on it; and happening to meet one of the Khans, 
I was told that where public punishment had failed, private 
vengeance would step in. The young sowar, Afsul by name, 
had taken up the vendetta, and Aslim’s murder would assuredly 
be avenged. 

“Tt was six weeks later when, one evening, my servant brought 
me news that Afsul, the sowar, would like to be admitted to my 
august presence. I readily granted the permission, and in he 
came. He was a great swell. His flowing white garments were 
new and spotless, his hair carefully dressed, and his face clean 
shaved, except his moustache. I asked him what brought him to 
see me, and a smile of pride lit up his face as he replied, with 
many curses on the dead scoundrel, that Aslim’s murderer had 
met his deserts, and that he himself had slain him. 

“ Shocked as I was, I asked for particulars. He told me how 
with infinite patience he had tracked the assassin from village to 
village as he fled from the vengeance which was, he knew full 
well, sure to follow. How he had assumed disguises, and 
travelled hard, often hungry and thirsty, through the valleys, till 
at last, one evening at sunset, he had overtaken his enemy. He 
had found him in a quiet spot kneeling at sunset, with his face 
towards Mecca, beside the shrine of some forgotten saint, going 
punctiliously through those devotions which no pious Mussulman, 
however bloodstained his hands may be, ever neglects. He 
described how he stood watching him paying his last devotions on 
earth, his own finger on the trigger of his carbine, and how, as he 
finished his devotions, he rose and folded up the shawl he had 
used asa carpet. This was Afsul’s opportunity. Calling upon 
the assassin to turn, he covered him with the carbine, and reviling 
him in all the expressive terms of Pathan abuse, he then and there, 
as the sun disappeared in the west, shot his enemy like a dog. 
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“You know how hard it often is to fit our English notions of 
justice on to native customs. Personally, I should have liked to 
let the boy, for he was little more, go scot free. But the 
commandant of the frontier forts dared not do so, and to Afsul’s 
surprise I ordered him into custody. I did so with great 
regret. After he was securely locked up I sent for the Tehsildar 
and asked if he was safe. I think the man guessed my anxiety, 
for he said gravely, as an Oriental will, even when he is making a 
joke— 

“Sahib, that young man is as safe as we can make him, but 
our prison is a very bad one. Men escape.’ 

“* But Afsul won't,’ I asked, eagerly. 

“These things, my lord,’ he answered, ‘are in the hands of 
Providence. We must wait and see.’ 

“Next morning the Tehsildar was early at my house. As he 
spoke I could not help thinking that the suspicion of a smile was 
lingering round his fat face. 

“*My lord,’ he said, joining his hands and bowing to the 
ground, ‘a miracle has happened. In the night that young 
man broke his bonds and escaped. I fear we shall not see him again.’ 

“T need not tell you howI held an inquiry, and censured all 
concerned. I do not think they minded much. None of them 
seemed to think I was in earnest. However, there was no help 
for it—Afsul had vanished. 

“That night I rode away towards poor old Aslim Khan's 
village. AsI approached it I heard sounds of merriment, and 
presently there issued from the village a gay procession. First 
came a group of horsemen all gaily attired, and preceded by 
drums and horns—among them was one I thought I knew— 
then followed a closed litter, and then a lot of men driving 
buffaloes and carrying distaffs, cooking-pots, and a large native 
bed, painted in gaudy colours. As they saw me the musicians 
beat louder than ever, and I thought the horseman waved his 
hand. I determined to inquire. An old greybeard volunteered 
information. 

“Your lordship,’ he said, ‘ probably knew the late Mahomed 
Aslim Khan, who is now with the prophet in Paradise. He had a 
lovely daughter, Zuleika, who loved a young man, Afsul by name. 
The chief did not favour the match, for he was rich and the 
young man was poor. Well, the chief was slain, and Afsul 
undertook to avenge him. Now the beautiful Zuleika is his by 
conquest. Yonder Afsul rides, this is the bride, these are the 
marriage gifts. They are going to Afsul’s home in a distant 
village.’ 
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“IT turned my horse’s head home more or less con- 
tented, though I pondered, too, over the strangeness of frontier 
customs. 

“That was the only excitement while I was commandant. 
Well, lads, that’s my yarn. Make the best of it. If we don’t 
turn in, it will be daylight before we get to bed. Good-night.” 





At Set of Sun. 


Tue tide is going out, you say, 
With the setting of the sun; 
And with it ebbs my tide of life, 
The long day’s work is done. 
Then lift me up that I may look 

My last on sea and shore, 
Before my spirit passes hence 

And knows the place no more! 
A hush is brooding o’er the earth, 


All Nature sinks to rest, 
Save here and there a wakeful bird 


Is chirping in the nest: 

And all across the waters wide 
The sunset glory falls, 

And paints with rose and amber light 
My pale grey chamber walls. 


With measured beat the lessening waves 
Lap softly on the strand ; 

With brown sails spread the fishing-boats 
Skim swiftly back to land: 

And eastward o’er the waving corn 
The length’ning shadows creep ; 

While slow the little crested moon 
Climbs up the azure steep. 


O fair, O fair, the summer earth! 
O fair, the summer sea! 
Will that far land to which I go 
Be yet more fair to me? 
Will the fields of the marvellous asphodels, 
And the amaranthine flowers, 
Transcend the changing, wistful charm 
Of this old world of ours ? 















AT SET OF SUN. 


How strange that ere to-morrow’s sun 
Shall brighten yonder sky, 

Only the shadow of myself 
Upon my bed shall lie! 

When wrestling with this mortal clay 
The spirit bursts its bars, 

And leaves behind the shattered house, 

To pass beyond the stars! 


Yea, even I, now tossing here 
In weakness on my bed, 
Must dare full soon what lies between 
The living and the dead! 
Already as my soul looks forth 
From out these dying eyes, 
It sees, yet scarcely seems to see 
The world that round it lies. 


For, as some painted window pales 
When night draws on apace, 

And outlines ’gainst the darkening sky 
Some shadowy form or face ; 

So dim before the passing soul 
All things around it seem, 

And watching faces faintly show 

Like figures in a dream. 


And ever as the time draws on 
My spirit longs to go, 

As migrant birds when summer dies 
Some other country know: 

Even thus my soul content erewhile 
Life’s scattered ears to glean, 

Longs for full harvest to be reaped 
In yonder land unseen. 


Yea, I have looked my last on earth, 
The long day’s work is done: 

And swiftly through the brittle glass 
The last few sands have run! 

O Life, O Death, what mighty things 
Hast thou to teach and show? 

To-day I grope in darkness here ; 
To-morrow I shall know! 


CunistiAn Burke. 





An Afternoon Cail. 


“ Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
. And life be a proof of this!” 
Robert Browning. 


Tue room was very still. Nan roused herself from a half doze, 
and glanced wearily at the familiar surroundings. Howshe hated 
them all! And how little she had done to alter them, in spite of 
her brave resolutions six months ago, when George Mason brought 
her home to the dull little house in the still duller provincial 
town, and she had been received with such embarrassing warmth 


by his mother and his sister Bertha. 

Was ever anything quite so hideous and revolting as the clock 
which graced the mantelpiece ?—an erection in which the dial- 
plate was the least important item, and a blowsy ormolu nymph, 
of redundant charms, and grasping a shield and spear in either 
shapeless hand—the one fact which riveted the gaze. 

Nan’s tired eyes travelled listlessly from this, her pet 
abomination, to the macramé lace which adorned the mantel- 
border, and which was Bertha’s chef-d’wuvre; to the magenta 
rep sofa opposite, with its dreadful crinkly crochet antimacassars ; 
to the sham inlaid marble table, painted to represent a chess- 
board, on which stood a glass-shaded group of wax fruit; to the 
“cheese and butter press,” with its marble slab and mirror back ; 
to the woolly mats, alabaster vases, and photograph albums which 
littered the large centre table, and to the highly-coloured views 
of impossible Alpine scenery which dotted the walls at regular 
intervals. 

With an impatient shudder, she rose and moved to one of the 
moreen-draped windows—a slender figure silhouetted against the 
dull February sky outside. If Nan hoped to find enlivenment 
from the prospect, she was doomed to disappointment. The wide 
street wore its usual afternoon look. A cart or two lumbered 
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heavily past, the doctor’s gig rattled by on its busy way, and now 
and then a worthy matron bustled along the side-walk, on shopping 
or visiting intent, sometimes accompanied by a blooming daughter, 
whose exaggerated sleeves and coiffure a la Grecque showed that 
fashion had penetrated even thus far. The chilly wind blew the 
dust into little heaps and wreaths, and the grey houses opposite 
shut out what might have been a pretty view of low-lying fields 
and distant river. Nan caught sight of the corndealer’s wife, 
who lived just across the way, peeping at her through a Venetian 
blind, and, with a sudden gust of unreasoning irritation, she 
turned back into the room. At least, there was a fire here; and, 
with a woman’s craving for warmth of some kind, she sank down 
on the sheepskin rug, and rested her tired little head on the seat 
of the chair which she had recently quitted. 

Oh, it was mean of her to be so discontented and irritable, she 
knew, when George and his relations were so kind to her! And 
what a haven of refuge, in spite of its ugly furniture, the little 
old house had appeared to her not so long ago! How homelike it 
had seemed after the awful London boarding-house, which was all 
that remained for her when the dear old grandfather died, and, 
failing a will, the ne’er-do-weel uncle from Australia and his 
terrible wife sent her adrift from The Chase! How bitter had 
tasted the bread of their charity, scanty though the pittance 
allowed to her had been! She had not thought so much of that 
hateful time for a long while past; but the dreary day seemed 
somehow to bring it all back. And she remembered, with a sudden 
warmth at her heart, how good George had been to her, first at 
the old home, where he had come in the capacity of family 
lawyer, and afterwards, when he had sought her out in her 
terrible loneliness in London. 

How faithfully he had carried out all his promises! how truly 
he had loved and cherished her! Why, oh why, did she mind his 
wearing carpet slippers? And why did her heart ache so 
agonisingly when she thought of the old Chase, with its stretches 
of lawny park to wander through during the summer heats, its 
stately comfort in the dark winter days, its dear inmates now 
parted from her by death or distance ? 

As the utter bathos of the connection of thoughts struck her, 
Nan got up from the hearthrug, and, taking a book, resolutely 
began to read. It was a dry treatise on geology, peculiarly 
uninteresting in its composition; but Nan had lately made the 
laudable resolve not to allow her mental powers to rust any 
longer, and the book in her hand was the best, of a solid kind, 
which the circulating library in the High Street could furnish. 
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She had not read for long, however, when the street-bell tinkled 
sharply. 

“Bertha returned from the Zenana Mission meeting at Mrs. 
Price’s,” thought Nan; and she drew her level brows together a 
little, in her efforts to master an involved description of geological 
strata. 

In another moment, however, the drawing-room door was 
flung open, and the little parlour-maid, very white as to cap 
and apron, very red and excited as to face, gasped out, “ Mr. 
Anstruther!” and retired precipitately. 

Nan rose to her full height, and her face grew so white, that 
the man who had just entered hastened forward, fearing that she 
was going to faint. But that was not Nan’s way; she was far 
too sound, and sweet, and altogether wholesome for swoons or 
hysterics. 

“ Jack!” she said, and no more. 

Anstruther took both her little hands in his, and looked eagerly 
at the small pale face, his own handsome one lighting up with a 
glad smile. 

“Why, Nan, little Nan, how good it is to see you again! I’ve 
missed my little cousin so all these three long years.” 

“Have you?” said Nan. “Come and sit down near the fire.” 

Even in that first sweet moment cf meeting she shrank with 
a morbid dread from letting herself feel too glad. No, no, she 
must not be glad; she must not be the old Nan! Better the 
deadly stagnation than the flood of recollection which was pouring 
in upon her, choking her, bewildering her, at the sound of Jack’s 
voice, the touch of his hand, the magic of his smile. 

“When did you come back?” she asked, trying hard to keep 
her voice steady. 

“Tonly got to Town on Tuesday, and came down to The Chase 
Jast night. My welcome there was not very warm. Ah! Nan, 
how I missed the dear old man, and ”—tenderly—* the little 
eousin too! That uncle of ours is bad enough, but, by Jove, his 
wife is infinitely worse—she’s an awful woman! By the way, 
it was she who told me of your marriage, Nannie dear. I never 
heard a word of it till yesterday, but expected to find you at The 
Chase. You see, all our letters from home went astray lately, 
as I suppose ours to you did ?” 

“For some time past I have not felt certain that you were not 
dead too, as well as grandfather,” said Nan, simply. ‘“ It was so 
long since a letter had come from Persia, and in the last one we 
got—yes, it was ‘ we’ then, before he died ”—with a break in the 
tender voice—“ you had said that you were going to a wild part 
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of the country, and so I feared the worst. You can’t tell how 
utterly glad I was to see you walk in just now, safe and sound! ” 

“My poor little darling!” muttered Jack below his breath. 
“Tell me, Nan,” he went on in louder tones, “did those two 
interlopers make life too hard for you at The Chase? That 
woman told me that you were married in London.” 

“Oh, Jack, if was no choice of hard or soft for me. They 
simply would have none of me. Uncle Stephen told me plainly 
that my father had been a vawrien, and grandfather ”—her pale 
face flushing crimson—“an old dotard who kept me out of 
charity. Nay, let me finish,” she said, laying her hand softly on 
Anstruther’s sleeve as he uttered a fierce ejacilation. “They told 
me that they would allow me fifty pounds a year on condition 1 
never came near The Chase, and so I went to a boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, and began to look out for employment, which never 
came. It seemed so queer, Jack, when I found my first quarter’s 
money melting away so terribly fast, to think I had on one 
occasion fretted dreadfully because I couldn’t, by hook or by 
crook, get skirt-braid to match a pet heliotrope dress!” 

“ Don’t, Nan,” said the young man, hoarsely; “ you hurt me. 
What did you do, you poor little thing? And why, in the name 
of common sense, didn’t you let your friends know about you?” 

“You were out of reach,” she said simply, and her frank 
mention of him as her chief source of help made Anstruther’s 
heart throb strangely. ‘The few people I knew seemed to lose 
all interest in me when grandfather died, and so at first I was 
really glad to be alone in London. Doesn’t that suggest a Sunday 
story-book ?”—and she laughed a little mirthless laugh which 
seemed to stab him. 

“T wish to God I had been in this country,” he groaned, his 
eyes fixed moodily on the red and orange Kidderminster at his 
feet. 

“ And then George came,” continued Nan, softly, “and he was 
so kind and gentle, and said he would take me away from 
Bloomsbury, and his mother would take care of me; andso... 
and so... I came,” she finished, lamely. 

“Couldn’t you have waited a little, Nan?” he asked, very 
quietly, without lifting his eyes. 

Nan’s slender hands gripped each other tightly on her knee; 
ah, she must shut that door which is opening slowly in her mind, 
and letting in the torturing thoughts! She must think of George, 
dear George, kind George; must dwell on all his goodness and 
patience towards her, his loyalty of thought and word and deed. 
“My God, help me, for I do want to be good!” moaned the poor 
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girl in her heart, and then writhed away from the idea of there 
being any danger, any need for prayer. 

“Won't you speak to me, Nan?” asked Anstruther, and his 
keen hazel eyes dwelt longingly on the bent bright head. Ali 
the woman in Nan rose to maintain the dignity of her wifehood. 

“Yes, Jack,” she said evenly, “ what do you want me to say ?” 

“T want to know if youre happy, my poor darling,” he 
answered, rising and pacing restlessly about. “It all seems so 
queer, so different to your old life. Do you really like living in this 
little house—really like your surroundings?” And as he spoke, 
he, for the first time, took a comprehensive survey of the gaudy 
little room. “Gad! I can almost fancy I hear you abusing the 
pokey little town and its inhabitants, as you used to do in the old 
days when you drove in, for some shopping, from The Chase. 
My poor little Nan, why did you do it? Why didn’t you wait 
and trust?” 

For one moment, one awful moment, the whole room darkened 
and rocked before Nan’s eyes, and all she saw in the surrounding 
blackness was Jack’s face, with its pleading eyes, its tender mouth 

. . and it seemed to be drawing her, dragging the secret from 
her breast. “Even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to 
sea,” stole into Nan’s mind, and why should she struggle any 
more? Why not allow herself the bitter solace of confessing that 
she had made a mistake, had sold her birthright—the right of 
every woman to love and be loved with heart, and soul, and body 
—for a mess of pottage; had stultified heart and brain in her 
vain effort to find rest and peace? Her agonised eyes gazed 
straight back into Anstruther’s, and he must have read his answer 
in them, for he started impulsively forward, his hands outstretched, 
his eyes glowing with love; when, with one supreme effort, she 
rallied her failing faculties, and, looking up at the ardent face 
bent above hers, she said firmly and rather loudly— 

“‘ Why, because I loved him, of course !” 

Ah! Nan ; true wife, true woman,—surely that innocent lie will 
be forgiven you! Anstruther let his hands drop at once, and 
his eager face paled. “Forgive me, dear; I had no right to ask 
such a question; it was an impertinence on my part. I might 
have guessed you had good reasons—the very best of reasons—for 
your conduct. Tell me, when shall I have the pleasure of seeing 
your husband ?” 

Nan answered gently that she thought George would soon be 
returning from the office, but as she spoke she steadied herself 
with one little trembling hand against the sofa near which she 
stood. Such moments as the one through which she had just 
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passed cannot fail to leave some trace behind, however slight. 
She saw, with inward thanksgiving, that Jack had noticed 
nothing, and sitting down on her low chair near the fire, she 
smiled bravely at him. 

“Sit down, Jack, won’t you, and tell me all about your 
travels ?” 

And so these two, so near to each other in the body, so far 
apart in spirit, sat together over the fire while the shadows 
gathered, and his traveller’s tales were told, his long absence and 
silence all explained. 

“She is as dear a little thing as ever, but she never really loved 
me,” thought the man. 

“Why didn’t he come home long ago? Thank God, I did not 
let him see the truth!” sobbed the girl in her inmost heart. 

So engrossed were the two that they did not hear George's 
noisy closing of the hall door, and he was in the room almost 
before they were aware. His entrance admitted a flood of light 
from the lamp on the landing outside, and, as he caught sight of 
Anstruther’s tall figure rising to meet him, he exclaimed, in a loud, 
jovial voice— 

“Why, Annie, I didn’t know you had company this afternoon. 
But I’m sure I’m very glad to see any friends of yours,” and he 
extended his large red hand in pleasant greeting. 

George Mason, like Jack Anstruther, was tall and broad, but 
there the likeness ended ; what was muscular grace and well-bred 
ease in the one, was mere awkward weight and strength in the 
other ; and the frank blue eyes and ruddy cheeks of the country 
solicitor could ill bear comparison with Anstruther’s bronzed, 
manly beauty. Nan saw all the difference in one rapid, unwilling 
glance, and felt, with a thrill of what was almost horror, that 
Jack seemed far more real to her, far more a part of her life, than 
the kindly, commonplace man yonder, who called himself her 
husband. God pity the woman who makes a mistake, of whatso- 
ever kind, in her marriage ! 

Nan made known her cousin and husband to each other, and 
the two men stood with their backs to the fire, which George had 
poked into a cheerful blaze, and “got on swimmingly together,” 
as he afterwards told his mother and sister. 

Anstruther’s Persian experiences afforded plenty of material for 
conversation, and it was not altogether one-sided, for Mason made 
up for lack of knowledge by an abundance of cheery self- 
confidence, and Nan’s cheeks, in the dusky corner where she sat, 
burnt hotly at his naive mistakes. Even the very timbre of the 
poor man’s voice jarred on his wife’s ear, now growing used 
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again to Jack’s deep, gentle tones, so long unheard, so terribly 
missed. 

It seemed to Nan as if she were living through years of agony 
while the men prosed on in the firelight: how plain it all was 

growing to her now, how biind and dull she had been not to see 
that it was Jack’s departure for the East, and the subsequent 
terrible uncertainty as to his safety, which had, far more than 
even her dear grandfather’s death, made the last year so utterly 
sad and wretched! In her uncertainty, her loneliness, she had 
clutched at the first friendly hand, not realising, poor girl, in her 
youth and innocence, all that marriage means—its self-surrender, 
its finality. 

How little is guessed, even by one’s nearest and dearest, of the 
tumult which sometimes rages in one’s soul; of the conflicts lost 
and won, the brave resolves made, only too often, alas! to be 
broken! Both these men loved Nan, each after his own fashion; 
but neither dreamt that, while they were idly talking, she was 
dumbly praying for help to crush down the unlawful love in her 
heart, to infuse vitality into her pale affection for the man she 
had married. 

At last Anstruther turned towards her, and held out his hand. 
“You seem tired, little girl, and I’ve paid you a regular visitation ! 
I must really take my departure.” 

But George interposed. 

“Indeed, you shall do nothing of the kind, my dear sir, until 
you've at least had a glass of wine or cup of tea. My mother 
would never forgive me if I let you go without some refreshment. 
In fact, I’m much mistaken if I don’t hear the tea coming at this 
moment.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and, in the midst of her real and 
deep unhappiness, Nan was conscious of a mingled feeling of 
dismay and helplessness as her mother-in-law and Bertha sailed 
in, followed by Susan with lights and tea-tray. 

Never since she had shared the Mason ménage had Nan known 
tea to be served in the drawing-room; it had always ranked as 
“‘a meal, not a refreshment,” to quote Mrs. Mason, senior, and as 
such it had been dispensed, accompanied by cold meat or eggs, 
with due formality, in the dining-room, at six o’clock precisely 
every evening. 

There is always an element of danger in the unknown, and Nan 
glanced anxiously at the flushed Susan, to see what she had 
brought, and where she meant to dispose of it. 

But first Jack had to be introduced to the new-comers, and the 
gadfly stings of shamed self-consciousness became sharper and 
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more frequent in Nan’s soul, as her love-sharpened eyes saw his 
lips twitch with involuntary amusement and wonder at Mrs. 
Mason’s well-meant platitudes, and poor Bertha’s still more 
harrowing airs and graces. How dreadful to Nan, with the Jack 
of dear dead and gone days beside her, were her mother-in-law’s 
claret-coloured silk dress and green cap ribbons, her brown front, 
hair-ornamented brooch (the scant grey locks of the defunct 
Mason pere), and ornate phraseology; but how much worse, 
Bertha’s would-be fashionable attire, and the affectations of 
provincial spinsterhood! And yet they had been, and daily were, 
both so good to her—such truly kind friends to a lonely giri, 
abandoned by her fine acquaintances, who had conveniently 
recollected all her dead father’s iniquities as soon as her grand- 
father’s death seemed to call for their help and protection ! 

Anstruther was too gentlemanly to let his amusement be 
apparent, and when called to the tea-table by the sprightly 
Bertha, even Nan searched in vain for a twinkle of fun in the 
hazel depths of his eyes. A large papier-maché tray had been 
placed on the centre table, to one side of which Susan had swept 
all the albums, mats, and paper cutters, and on the tray was a 
bright Britannia metal teapot, a glass sugar basin—moulded, not 
cut—full of granulated sugar, a cream jug to match, and five cups 
and saucers, very thick as to make, and gorgeous with gilding and 
idealized views of ancient Rome. Nan recognized Mrs. Mason’s 
best tea-service, usually kept in chaste seclusion in the china 
cleset, and was touched even while she shuddered. 

Two plates flanked the tea-tray, meagrely furnished, the one 
with thin slices of bread, curling dryly under the scraped salt 
butter, and the other with biscuits of the kind called ‘“ Mixed 
Sweet,” amongst which the choking, dry-as-dust cracknels 
abounded. Nan dully wondered if Jack remembered the pleasant 
afternoon teas at The Chase, with the tea-table set out on the 
lawn on hot summer days, and beside the great fireplace in the 
hall during the winter. 

Mrs. Mason began solemnly to pour out tea, with an evident 
sense of responsibility which kept her silent, until she had filled 
all the cups and added the milk and sugar with unquestioning 
liberality. Anstruther, who never took sugar in his tea, accepted 
his cup from the good lady with Spartan cheerfulness, and was 
fondly hoping he might manage to evade the biscuits and bread 
and butter, when she exclaimed, “ Annie, my love, your cousin 
has nothing to eat! Do persuade him to take a bite of 
something.” And so Jack resigned himself. He felt as if he 
were assisting at a play, and a curious sensation of unreality 
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oppressed him; only Nan’s dear little tired face was real and 
familiar. 

“And how did you like Persia, Mr. Anstruther?” babbled old 
Mrs. Mason. “ Didn’t you find it terribly hot?” 

“Oh, but mamma dear!” exclaimed Bertha, “ you are forgetting 
about the charming bungalows, and punkahs, and—er—samovars ! 
They must lessen the heat so much!” 

Jack was on the point of saying that he had found a good big 
samovar a first-rate protection against the rays of the sun ona 
sultry day, when he caught sight of Nan’s embarrassed face, and 
contented himself with remarking that he had not, on the whole, 
found the Persian climate very trying, though he was right glad 
to be back in England again. 

Bertha was delighted with her own conversational powers, and 
proceeded to further distinguish herself by asking Mr. Anstruther 
if he was much interested in Zenana Missions. “But I suppose 
not,” she added, with a titter ; “‘of course, gentlemen aren’t allowed 
into the harems” (pronounced as if to rhyme with Sarum), “are 
they ?” 

“ Not usually,” said Jack, with a quiet smile; “at least, I never 
was !” 

“Dear me,” broke in the worthy George, “and yet I should 
have called you quite the ladies’ man! I should have thought 
you would never have rested until you had seen everything in that 
line.” 

Which brilliant sally, while it made poor Nan’s cheeks hotter 
than ever, convulsed his mother and sister with merriment. 

Nan longed for Jack to go, that this slow torture might cease ; 
longed to hide herself in a cool, dark room, away from the glare 
of the paraffin lamp and of the candles on the tea-table, and, if 
that were possible, away from the haunting longings, the mad 
regrets. 

And yet, had it come to this, that Jack’s dear presence could 
add to her pain, and not to her joy? The voices buzzed on, and 
at last she roused herself to listen, when she heard Jack asking 
Mrs. Mason why they all called his cousin “ Annie,” instead of 
“ Nan.” 

“Nan is such a dear little name,” she heard him say, “and so 
exactly describes her, I think,’—smiling affectionately across at 
her. “ Now Annie is so much stiffer, and seems utterly unfamiliar. 
Why, I don’t believe I ever heard her called so before, and it was 
not yesterday that I made her acquaintance!” 

The old lady bridled a little as she answered his query. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. Anstruther, we none of us 
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fancied the name ‘Nan.’ I always have thought it rather vulgar 
myself, and it seemed a more fitting appellation for a farm servant 
than for my son’s wife! Now, ‘Annie,’ to my mind, is sweetly 
pretty, and quite the thing—quite ‘cummy-fo,’ in fact!” and 
Mrs. Mason breathed hard after delivering herself of this French 
expression. 

“No offence, I hope, sir?” laughed George, putting his arm 
with an air of fond proprietorship round the shrinking Nan. (And 
yet why should she shrink ? was she not his wife?) “ Every one to 
his taste, and I daresay it seems a bit queer to you to hear this 
little woman,” patting her shoulder, “ called out of her name, as it 
were; but, you see, she’s a Mason now, and likes what we like, 
bless her!” 

Poor little Nan! To many minds this may seem much ado 
about nothing ; but, for my part, my heart aches for her as she sat 
there in the vulgar little sitting-room; her life all awry; the 
consciousness of an awful, irreparable mistake—for long dimly 
guessed at, now undeniably recognised in the light of Anstruther’s 
presence—weighing her down; and, worst of all, the man whom 
now, too late, she knew she had always loved, leaving her under 
the impression that she was quite content, quite at home, in this 
congenial atmosphere. But still, perhaps it was best so. 

He was going now, had made his adieux to Mrs. Mason and 
Bertha, and had promised the latter a donation towards her special 
branch of the Zenana Mission; now he was turning towards Nan, 
was holding out his hand. 

She laid hers, cold and nerveless, in his warm grasp, but dared 
not lift her eyes; with that torturing sense of detail which some 
women can never escape from, she noticed how beautifully kept 
were the nails of the strong brown hand, how white and fine the 
linen of his cuff. “I believe I should feel worried if my coffin 
were dusty,” she thought, and nearly laughed aloud at the foolish 
fancy. 

But she must wake up to the present, must shake off this stupor, 
or Jack will be gone before she has bidden him farewell. 

Bravely now she raised her sweet eyes to his face, afraid to look 
too long, lest he should read her misery in them, but in that fleeting 
glance learning off by heart all the dear, familiar outlines, 
“‘ Good-bye, Jack; when shall we see you again ?” 

“Well, not for some time, Nan, I’m afraid. You see, old 
Mackenzie wants me to be ready to set off again, for Africa this 
time, at the end of April, and I must get through some visits in 
the North before that. I’m so glad you are so happy, dear,” he 
went on in a lower tone, “and if I can’t possibly manage to come 
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and see you again before I leave, I shall feel it a comfort to think 
you are safe in the keeping of such a good fellow as Mason,” and 
he wrung the little tender hand hard. 

Nan smiled gently, and thanked him. It was almost over now. 

“Be sure and look us up the first time you're our way,” said 
Mason, cordially, as he escorted his wife’s cousin down the narrow 
staircase, and a minute later Nan heard the front door slam, and 
knew that Jack had gone. 

She was standing near one of the windows, the curtains of 
which were still undrawn, and, glancing out, she saw the moon’s 
luminous disc just rising into sight in the east, and silvering the 
ugly houses opposite into a semblance of beauty. All the homely 
village sounds outside had died away into the silence of a winter 
evening, and with the coming night Nan felt calm and peace 
stealing into her soul. She was very sad, very weary ; but, after 
all, life meant more than merely being happy, and her duty lay 
very plain before her. She must “e’en dree her weird,” but, 
Heaven helping her, she would do that bravely. 

George's return broke in on her musings. 

“Well,” he said, cheerfully, rubbing his hands together as he 
spoke, “that’s what I consider a real good fellow! None of your 
fine gentlemen, but a good, outspoken, downright Englishman. 
He does you credit as a relation, Annie, my. girl, he does indeed.” 

“T thought him a very civil, pleasant young man, only a trifle 
interfering about Annie's name; but perhaps that was natural, 
seeing he’s her cousin. Now I'll go and hurry on supper, as we'd 
all such a poor tea. I did it to please you, Annie, my love; but 
I’m sure that you'll be the first yourself to confess that this new- 
fangled afternoon tea seems but a shabby affair when you're 
accustomed to a decent sit-down meal! We'll have a well- 
buttered crumpet to-night, to follow the sausages ; I know you're 
always partial to a crumpet, George dear,” and the old lady 
bustled off. 

“ Now, this is what I call comfortable,” said George Mason, and 
seating himself, with a sigh of content, in a large arm-chair beside 
the hearth, he stretched his slippered feet to the blaze. 

Nan slipped out of the room. 





Heinrich Hoffmann's History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


Cuapter I, 


DEY SAY DAT I VAS BORN IN DIS OLDT HAUS. 


I, 


Dey say dat I vas born in dis oldt Haus— 

Vell, den for dat, I love it all der more; 
I love der oldt gray shtones dat build der valls, 

I love der schmood redt bricks dat make der vloor; 
Go vhere I vill—thro’ all der Vorldt—dis dear oldt place 


Says “ Velcome!” as I linger at der door ;— 
Yah vohl! if I vas born in dis oldt Haus, 
Vell, den for dat, I love it all der more! 


II. 


I love dis dear oldt room, so shnug und qviet, 
I love der oldt black ceiling—from der shmoke ; 
I love der vide oldt schimney, vhere ve sit, 
Und cry mit laughter as ve tell der joke ; 
I love der oldt sqvare bedt—mein father’s vonce—und love to 
dhream und shnore, 
Till by der sunshine in der morning voke ;— 
Yah vohl! if I vas born in dis oldt Haus, 
Vell, den for dat, I love it all der more! 


Ill. 


I love der picshures hangin’ on der vall— 

Mein vife’s, mein boy’s; und dere, next to mein own, 
Mein dear oldt mother’s—see, she seems to shmile, 

As vhen she used to say, “ Mein darling Sohn!” 
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Since den vas many years—und she vas deadt—but dis I’m sure, 
Mein heart not von day older in its love has grown ;— 
Yah vohl! if I vas born in dis oldt Haus, 
Vell, den for dat, I love it all der more! 


IV. 


I love der oldt oak trees dat roundt us shtandt, 
Und flow’rs, dat all der air mit perfumes fill; 
I love der peace und shadow of der voods, 
I love der bubbling shtream vhat turns der mill; 
Der shpot vhere I met Gretchen—I vas twenty-three or four ; 
It has not schanged, und Mem’ry loves it shtill ;— 
Yah vohl! if I vas born in dis oldt Haus, 
Vell, den for dat, I love it all der more! 


V. 


Yah! ev’rytings about der place I love, 
I love der shmoke dat curls up in der shky; 
I love der leedle birds vhat come und sing, 
Und tell me dat der velcome Shpring vas nigh; 
Here have I lived, here have I loved; und, rich or poor, 
Here, in dis dear oldt shpot, I hope to die ;— 
Yah vohl! if I vas born in dis oldt Haus, 
Vell, den for dat, I love it all der more! 


Cuapter II, 
VHEN I VAS IN LONG CLO’ES. 
I. 


A runny leedle schap, I vas !— 
So shmall, so roundt, und redt, 

No teeth I didn’t have, at first, 
Nor hairs upon mein headt ; 

I'd poke mein fists into mein eyes, 
Und punch mein leedle nose ; 

Und do you tink dis vas der case ?— 
Mein features seem’dt all out of place, 

Because I shcrew’dt up sooch a face ;— 
At least, dat’s vhat dey saidt I didt, 

Vhen I vas in long clo’es. 
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Il. 

Und joost a pair of lungs I hedt— 
Goodt gracious, vhat a din! 

*Tvas moosic vhen mein tempers came, 
Or vhen I velt a pin ;— 

No rest mein mother couldn’t get, 
Nor father couldn’t doze; 

I'd lie avake und crow all night, 
Or schkream und kick mit all mein might, 

Den shleep so soon as it grew light— 
At least, dat’s vhat dey saidt I didt, 

Vhen I vas in long clo’es, 


Il. 


Mein langvage, too, vas mostly “ goo!” 
Because I couldn’t talk; 

Und on der floors I'd shprawl about, 
Because I couldn’t valk ;— 

Den on mein back I'd gape und yawn, 
Or vant to eat mein toes ;— 

Und vhen I'd drain’dt mein bottle dry, 
To shvallow all mein toys I'd try; 

Or, for a schange, commence to cry— 
At least, dat’s vhat dey saidt I didt, 

Vhen I vas in long clo’es. 


IV. 


Und ev’ry morning, ’tvas a job 
To make me take mein bath ; 

Der neighbours dey couldt hear mein shrieks 
Across der garden path ; 

Den, after dat, all dress’dt in vhite, 
Mit here und dere some bows— 

Nurse jump’d me up—for I vas coldt ;— 
Und den I’d do. vhat I vas toldt, 

Und suck’dt mein thumb, so goodt as goldt— 
At least, dat’s vhat dey saidt I didt, 

Vhen I vas in long clo’es. 


V. 


Und yet, for all mein leedle pranks, 
I vas mein mother’s boy ;— 
Vhat other schild beneath der shkies 
Couldt bring her so mooch joy ? 
VOL, OIIL, H 
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I fill’d her thoughts vhen set der sun, 
Und vhen again it rose; 
Und if I got der least bit qveer, 
Der Haus vas shtill, for grief und fear ; 
Und on mein scheek I velt a tear !— 
At least, dat’s vhat dey saidt I didt, 
Vhen I vas in long clo’es. 


VI. 


Dear mother !—O, can I forget 
Her never-failing love ?— 

Vhen her sveet lips press’d mein, I’m sure, 
Gott kiss’dt me from Above! 

No shtrength like hers vas in der Vorldt, 
To shieldt me from Its blows; 

Some ask me vhat vas earthly bliss ? 
Vell den, no blessing eqvals dis— 

A mother’s shmile—a mother’s kiss! 
Her mem’ry lives for all her cares, 

Vhen I vas in long clo’es! 


J. Reppre Mauer. 


(Te be continued.) 
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Alerander Lord Pitsliga. 


“Fair as the earliest beams of eastern light, 

Fair as that beam—the fairest far, 

Giving t>» horror grace, to danger pride, 

Shines martial faith and courtesy’s bright star 

Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow of war.” 

—Sir Walter Scott. 

Ir is not often in these eminently practical times that the 
romantic and stirring episodes of a man’s life should all take 
place after he has attained his seventieth year. Such, however, 
in a more heroic age, was the case with the stately old nobleman 
of whom we propose to give a brief account, as his fine character 
and eventful career deserve to be bettgr known than they have 
been hitherto. We have fortunately unusual advantages for 
such a record in the possession of material for which we are 
indebted in part to Sir Walter Scott and also to private sources 
of information. 

Many years ago a very quaint and matter-of-fact biography of 
Lord Pitsligo was published along with a work of his own 
composition, which was reviewed at some length by the author of 
‘Waverley.’ That review, bearing all the characteristics of the 
great writer’s well-known style, with the little book itself, is now 
in our hands, and the family traditions on the subject are of a 
very vivid description. The grandfather of the present writer 
was Lord Pitsligo’s great-nephew and heir, on whom his impover- 
ished estates devolved, with the territorial name shorn of its title, 
as the penalty of his devotion to a hopeless Cause; and among his 
descendants—the old man, who died at the age of eighty-five in the 
year 1762, has ever existed as a living personality and a priceless 
example of fortitude and self-abnegation. The motive power of 
his whole existence was his unswerving fidelity to one idea—wne 
idée fiwe ; he believed in the divine right of kings, and to that well- 
nigh obsolete theory he was content to sacrifice himself wholly 
and irretrievably. It will only be necessary to give a short 
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summary of his history previous to the two last decades of his 
life, which, as we have said, embodied all the more striking events 
of his career. Sir Walter Scott in the commencement of his 


review claims a special interest for the subject in the following 
words :— 


“An account of Lord Pitsligo drawn from authentic documents is 
highly calculated, in my opinion, to interest not only those who love to 
look upon the noble spectacle of a brave and lofty-minded man contending 
with the storms of adversity, but the feelings of that lighter-minded class 
of readers who enjoy the interest annexed to hairbreadth escapes and the 
detail of singular sufferings, whether the sufferers be heroes or rogues.” 


Alexander Forbes was the only son of the third Lord Pitsligo 
and of Lady Sophia Erskine, daughter of the ninth Earl of Mar. 
He was born on the 22nd of May, 1678, and succeeded his father 
in his title and estates in 1691. His home was at Pitsligo Castle 
(now a picturesque ruin), in a remote district of Aberdeenshire, 
but he left it at the age of nineteen to go to France with the 
view of completing his education. There he attracted the notice 
of Fénelon, and very soon their acquaintance ripened into a warm 
friendship, which was probably due in some degree to the fact 
that Lord Pitsligo, naturally enthusiastic and devout, adopted the 
religious opinions of the Quietists as promulgated by Madame 


Guion. His adherence to the doctrines of this sect is distinctly 
traceable in the work which he published at a later period of his life, 
and of which Sir Walter Scott says that— 


“It occupies the whole space betwixt the cradle and the grave, and even 
passes that last stern limit of earthly hopes and fears, since the little book 
contains ‘ thoughts concerning a man’s condition’ and duties in this life 
and his hopes in the world to come.” 


These more serious tendencies did not, however, prevent Lord 
Pitsligo from mixing freely in the best society which Paris then 
afforded—such as was to be found in the Hotel de Beauvilliers, the 
resort of the most distinguished persons frequenting the Court of 
Louis XIY., and where a young man of his rank and accomplish- 
ments was naturally made very welcome. 

It was at this period also that he first openly manifested his 
faithful attachment to the exiled princes of the House of Stuart, 
which was the cause of all his subsequent misfortunes. After some 
time spent in this brilliant and attractive society, he left Paris to 
return to his own country and assume the duties of his position 
both socially and publicly. Lord Pitsligo took his seat in 
Parliament in the year 1700, and found himself obliged at once to 
make his choice between the two great contending factions into 
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which the realm was politically divided. The most powerful of 
these was undoubtedly the Court-party, who desired to bring 
about a settlement of the Crown to the exclusion of the exiled 
Royal family, and ultimately to effect the union between England 
and Scotland, while their opponents, under the designation of 
Jacobites, laboured for the independence of Scotland and the 
restoration of the ancient monarchical race. There was no 
shrinking or hesitation on the part of Lord Pitsligo in giving his 
entire allegiance to these last, albeit he must have been quite 
conscious even then that theirs was likely to be the losing side. 
Sir Walter Scott thus sums up the position :— 


“The advantages which were in future to arise from the great measure 
of a national union were so hidden by the mists of prejudice that it cannot 
be wondered at that Lord Pitsligo like many a high-spirited man saw 
nothing but disgrace in a measure forced on by such corrupt means and 
calling in its commencement for such mortifying national sacrifice . . . 
it was not till the best part of a century after the event that the inestim- 
able fruits of the Treaty began to be felt and known Looking upon 
the Act of Settlement of the Crown and the Act of Abjuration as unlawful, 


Lord Pitsligo retired to his house in the country and threw up attendance 
on Parliament.” 


When the measure was finally enforced, the extension to 
Scotland of the oath of abjuration effectually prevented all 
adherents of the House of Stuart from serving their country as 
statesmen or taking any part in matters connected with the 
Government. Thus, on the very threshold of his career, Lord 
Pitsligo’s public life terminated, and he might have led a tranquil 
and happy existence in his old castle among the tenants who 
revered and loved him, but for his faithful devotion to the one 
dominant principle which led him forth in his manhood’s prime, 
and again in his resigned old age, to do battle for a fatal Cause. 

The accession of the Hanoverian Prince George I. on the death 
of Queen Anne was the signal for the first attempt in Scotland 
to restore the exiled Stuarts to the throne of their ancestors. In 
September, 1715, the Earl of Mar, with the fiery impetuosity of 
his race, raised the standard of King James at Kildrummie, and 
called on all true men to rally their forces under that banner. 
He was immediately joined by Lord Pitsligo, who was his near 
relation, and still more closely allied to him in unity of aim and 
principle; but on that occasion the end came speedily. Sir 
Walter Scott says that— 


“Mar, an able statesman and intriguer, had consulted his ambition 
rather than his talents when he assumed the command of such an enter- 
prise. He sank beneath the far superior genius of the Duke of Argyll, 
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and after the indecisive battle of Sheriff Muir the confederacy which he 


had formed dissolved like a snowball and the nobles concerned in it were 
fain to fly abroad.” 


Lord Pitsligo had played a brave part in that unfortunate 
attempt, and after a short period of concealment among his 
tenants, who manifested the utmost sympathy both for himself 
and the Cause for which he suffered, he succeeded in escaping to 
Holland. He was welcomed there as the friend of Fénelon, who 
was gone indeed from this world, but whose memory was especially 
dear to the people of that land, and there he remained waiting the 
issue of efforts made by his friends at home to induce the Govern- 
ment to allow him to return to his own country, as he was not one 
of the nobles attainted for their share in the rising of 1715. Their 
negotiations failed, however, and submitting to his fate he travelled 
in Italy for some time, till he was induced by a pressing 
invitation to join the Court of James at Rome, where he found 
Lord Mar and other adherents of that Prince. He still remained 
there after the shadowy semblance of royalty had passed to the 
Chevalier St. George, although the petty intrigues and feuds of 
that illusory Court were very distasteful to a man of his upright 
and honourable character. Some of his letters during this period 
of exile have been preserved, and the following passage from one 


to a friend at home shows the spirit in which he endured his 
painful position :— 


“Tn all events, my dear friend, study to keep your mind easy; we live 
but from moment to moment, and the whole earth, though we had it and 
all our wishes, is not able to give us real happiness, and consequently our 
disappointments may be called nothing but the loss of some amusements, 
or rather the change of one for another, for we have something to amuse 


us everywhere, and to tell you the plain truth I have been sometimes but 
indifferently diverted abroad.” 


Another letter is of a very quaint description, having been 
really written to his wife; but as he did not dare to correspond 
openly with Lady Pitsligo, he writes as if from a third person 
in a humble sphere of life, giving an account of her husband : — 


“DEAR MADAM,—I am so much in use of the familiar style that I must 
give you the same compellation I do my other friends, but the criticks tell 
me ‘dear’ is not only a kind word, but it intimates respect too—I was 
very well pleased with your last letter. I suppose the best news I can tell 
you is that your husband is well. He says he has many neighbours to 
thank for their civilities to you in his absence... . . You guessed right 
that I was not very fond of travelling; contentment is a good thing when 
people can come at it. Believe me, dear madam, I wish you all manner of 
happiness.” 
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We may mention here that Lord Pitsligo was twice married, 
on both occasions to English ladies unconnected with Scotland ; 
but these alliances seem to have counted for very little in his 
life, as the notices of the ladies which occur in his history are 
so extremely scanty that it is impossible to form any opinion 
respecting them. His first wife was the mother of his only child, 
the Master of Pitsligo, who was in no way remarkable, and who 
died without issue. 

After five or six years spent in this exile, Lord Pitsligo became 
so disgusted with the cabals and corruption of the mimic Court 
that he resolved to quit it, and at all hazards to venture back to 
his home. He seems, indeed, to have received some private 
assurance that his secret return would not be noticed by the 
Government, and he took up his abode once again in Castle 
Pitsligo, where he lived in complete retirement and was held in 
the highest respect by all around him. He devoted himself to 
the care of his tenantry and the poor, and also gave up much 
time to literature. He introduced into that part of Scotland a 
taste for the mystic writers he had learned to admire on the 
Continent, and with some of whom he still kept up his intercourse. 
Sir Walter Scott gives an amusing description of the long journey 
undertaken by Dr. Heylin, distinguished in those days as the 
Mystical Doctor, for the purpose of enjoying a personal interview 
with Lord Pitsligo. When the good man had overcome the 
distance as far as Edinburgh, and found that he had still two 
hundred miles to travel, au fin fond de I’ Ecosse, as Froissart says, 
he shrank from the undertaking and returned home, leaving 
Castle Pitsligo unvisited. 

In this peaceful and studious manner Lord Pitsligo’s life passed 
on quietly till, in 1745, the young Prince Charles Edward landed 
in the West Highlands with only seven attendants, to claim the 
throne of his ancestors on behalf of his father, the old Chevalier 
St. George. Lord Pitsligo was then approaching his seventieth 
year, and was subject to asthma, which rendered him very unfit 
for hardship and exposure; but the enthusiastic attachment to 
the House of Stuart which distinguished the adherents of the 
Cause, though stimulated in the case of younger men by the 
romantic nature of the enterprise, was founded with Lord 
Pitsligo solely on principle and a sense of duty. He was ready 
at any cost to obey the call of him whom he held to be his 
rightful monarch. His age and infirmities might have justified 
him in confining his exertions to raising a native regiment and 
animating the patriotism of others; but the north of Scotland 
abounded with high-spirited cavaliers, bent on fighting for their 
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prince, and a leader was all they required. In this crisis they 
demanded of Lord Pitsligo, so universally esteemed and beloved, 
that he should place himself at their head, and insisted on being 
allowed at once to enrol themselves under his command. His 
assuming this perilous position was vehemently opposed by his 
relations and friends, who knew the state of his health, and in a 
letter written some years afterwards he records the doubts he 
himself felt as to the wisdom of such a step :— 


“T was grown a little old, and the fear of ridicule stuck to me pretty 
much. I have mentioned the weightier considerations of a family which 
would make the censure still the greater and set the more tongues agoing; 
but we are pushed on; I know not howI thought, and I weighed and 
weighed again . . . there was as little remorse when the affair miscarried as 
there was eagerness at the beginning . . . WhenjI heard of the attainder 
I was not in the least surprised at it, only I knew not why those should be 
called traitors who had betrayed no trusts nor,discovered any secrets.” 


Nevertheless, his unshaken loyalty and strong sense of duty 
prevailed, and when he had once announced his determination to 
take the field at the head of his men, he allowed no entreaties or 
remonstrances to delay him even for an hour. Before starting 
on the fatal expedition he went to take leave of a neighbour, and 
the little son of his friend brought out a stool to assist him in 
mounting his horse. 

“My little fellow,” said Lord Pitsligo, “this is the severest 
reproof I have yet met with for presuming to go on such an 
expedition.” 

He took one faithful attendant with him, who used long after- 
wards to describe the risks and hardships to which his venerable 
master was exposed and the anxiety he felt as to the ultimate 
result, for Lord Pitsligo himself was so full of ardour and deter- 
mination that he seemed inspired with new life for the hazardous 
undertaking. He went at once to meet his friends at the 
rendezvous he had appointed in Aberdeen, and found to his 
satisfaction that the Jacobite gentlemen of the district formed a 
body of well-armed cavalry, to the number of one hundred men. 
When they were drawn up in readiness to start their aged leader 
moved to the front, lifted his hat, and looking up to heaven said 
solemnly: “Lord, Thou knowest that our cause is just.” And 
then gave the signal for departure : ‘“ March, gentlemen ! ” 

Lord Pitsligo and his followers joined Charles Edward at 
Edinburgh, a few days after the Highland victory at Preston, and 
the Prince gave him the grateful welcome which was due to so 
important an acquisition to his forces. An eye-witness of Lord 
Pitsligo’s arrival recorded afterwards the impression made on all 
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present, saying that, “It seemed as if religion, virtue, and justice 
were entering the camp under the appearance of this venerable 
man.” He was appointed a member of the Prince’s council, and 
was always treated by him with special regard. Lord Pitsligo 


himself, writing to a friend, says :— 


“T got to Edinburgh in very tolerable health, but it soon broke, and I 
had occasion to discover the Prince’s humanity—I ought to say tenderness, 
and this is giving myself no great airs, for he showed the same disposition 
to everybody.” 


Lord Pitsligo remained with the Prince’s forces during their 
march into England and their retreat from thence, and as he was 
little able to bear the fatigues and privations of such a campaign 
through a whole long winter, the Prince often insisted on his 
making use of his carriage, while he himself, young and strong, 
marched on foot. 

At length came the final overthrow of all their hopes on the 
fatal field of Culloden. It was the day of doom for the House of 
Stuart, and the Chevalier St. George, the claimant of the throne, 
was condemned to pass the remainder of his life in hopeless 
obscurity. The father of the present writer possessed a life-size 
portrait of this prince, given to an ancestor by Charles Edward 
himself, and a more utterly uninteresting countenance than it 
presented it would be difficult to imagine. It seems sad to think 
of so many gallant men, for his sake going down to despair and 
ruin, and of these, excepting that he escaped death on the 
scaffold, none fared worse than Lord Pitsligo. With the complete 
and disastrous failure of the enterprise at Culloden there 
commenced for him all the dire consequences of his unshrinking 
patriotism, which were to terminate only with his life. A price 
was set upon his head, as on that of all the Jacobite nobles, and he 
had to fly into hiding in a mountainous district of the adjacent 
country. There he lived for a time on the charity shown by the 
peasantry towards a victim of the national misfortune, with whom 
they shared their humble and scanty fare, though unknown to 
them previously. 

After trusting for a time to the honour of strangers and sub- 
sisting on their hospitality, Lord Pitsligo resolved to go back for 
life or for death to his own people, and he accordingly returned 
to Aberdeenshire, travelling only in the night-time. Of course he 
could not venture near Castle Pitsligo, and had to remain in 
strict concealment, for it was soon known in London that he was 
lurking in the neighbourhood of his old home, where Lady 
Pitsligo still remained, as its confiscation by the Government was 
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not effected till somewhat later. It was thought by the 
authorities that he meant to escape into France to rejoin the 
Prince, but this was never his purpose; he determined to spend 
the remainder of a life which could not be much prolonged, even if 
not abridged by the arm of the law, in concealment among his 
own tenantry. He had, however, the utmost difficulty in eluding 
the vigorous search that was made for him. Our space will only 
permit of our detailing a very few of the romantic incidents that 
befell this aged man while escaping from the soldiers sent to 
seize him, who literally hunted him from place to place. He was 
often obliged to hide himself in a hollow opening in the earth 
under a small bridge on his own estate, which was scarcely large 
enough to contain him, but which was a safe refuge, inasmuch as 
no one would have conceived it possible that a human being could 
lie concealed in it. Sometimes he was driven from his constrained 
position within it to wander among the neighbouring bogs, and at 
last he determined to assume the disguise of a beggar, which he 
hoped would secure him more freedom. He went secretly to 
Castle Pitsligo by night in order that his wife and her maid 
might fit him out in the costume worn by the “ Edie Ochiltrees ” 
of those days, part of which consisted in two huge bags carried 
under the arms for the reception of the broken food he would have 
to beg from door to door. He sat beside the women while they 
made them, talking, much to their surprise, in a perfectly cheer- 
fal manner. Thus equipped as a poor mendicant he went forth 
among his people, who were not always deceived by his clever 
disguise ; but they religiously preserved his secret, and it proved 
an effectual protection agaiust the officers of justice who were 
most eager to seize him for the sake of the reward promised on 
his capture, alive or dead. 

He had many marvellous escapes from their hands. On one 
occasion he was overtaken by a fit of asthma just as a patrol of 
soldiers was coming up behind him. Being unable to proceed, he 
sat down by the roadside, and when the dragoons came up he 
quietly asked alms from them with the usual phraseology of a 
professional beggar. They were so completely deceived that they 
actually bestowed some pence on him, condoling with him at the 
same time on the severity of his asthma. 

Another time he had sought shelter in the house of a shoemaker, 
and almost immediately the band of soldiers in pursuit of him 
were seen approaching. The cobbler, who had penetrated Lord 
Pitsligo’s disguise, was terribly alarmed and thought it safest to 
dress him up at once in the clothes of one of his own assistants, 
and made him sit down on a stool with a shoe in his hand, which 
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he seemed to be mending. The dragoons came into the shop in 
the course of their search, and the cobbler noticing that one of 
them glanced at the hands of this particular workman as if he 
thought they were singularly white and delicate for one of his 
trade, felt afraid that a narrower inspection would betray the 
truth ; he therefore turned sharply to Lord Pitsligo and ordered 
him to go out and help in holding the soldiers’ horses. The 
supposed workman obeyed with such perfect composure that he 
allayed all suspicion and so escaped. 

Sometimes when the pursuit was very keen he would conceal 
himself for many days in a cave half way down a rocky cliff on the 
seashore, which still goes by the name of Lord Pitsligo’s cave. It 
is narrow at the entrance, but after passing through two smaller 
openings there is an inner space which is large and lofty, and 
contains a spring of water welling from the rock, and now falling 
into a cistern cut by the hands of the fugitive himself, who by this 
labour relieved some of the solitary hours he had to spend in this 
dismal abode. The knowledge of this place of concealment was 
confided to a faithful follower, whose little daughter was employed 
to bring him the necessary supplies of food. As it was her occu- 
pation to tend her father’s sheep on the surrounding hills, she was 
not likely to be suspected or watched, and could choose the best 
time for making her way to the cave. Only when snow was on 
the ground she did not dare to go, as her little footmarks would 
have betrayed his hiding-place to those who were more than ever 
vigilant in their search for him, as it had become known that he 
was harboured in that part of the country and often went about 
in disguise. 

In spite of all precautions, however, the soldiers discovered that 
a cave on the coast was his refuge for the time, and they came to 
a farmhouse near to obtain a guide to the place. It happened 
that Lord Pitsligo, hearing of the pursuit, had slipped out of his 
cave and sought shelter in this very house in his beggar’s disguise. 
The astute farmer’s wife knowing perfectly well who he was, 
proved equal to the occasion. When the dragoons asked her to 
furnish them with a guide to the cave, she answered that she had 
no one to send but this wandering beggar, who could no doubt 
show them the way. Lord Pitsligo with admirable composure 
agreed to do so, and stolidly conducted them to his vacant place of 
refuge, where he took leave of them without having been suspected 
by them in the least. 

He assisted them in their search another time when he had 
fallen asleep in the granary of a farmhouse, and the soldiers 
coming in to look for the nobleman, whose discovery would so 
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greatly have enriched them, ordered the old beggar, whom alone 
they saw, to take a lantern and help them in examining the whole 
of the building. This he did so well and carefully that they 
bestowed a shilling upon him for his trouble, and departed highly 
disappointed. 

One of the most critical escapes Lord Pitsligo ever had was 
connected with a very singular incident. There was a poor harm- 
less idiot in that district who used to wander from cottage to 
cottage seeking the food which was never denied to him by the 
kindly peasantry. He knew the Lord of Castle Pitsligo well, 
having often profited by his generosity in happier times, and 
happening to meet him one day disguised as usual at the house of 
one of the tenants, the poor fool instantly recognised him. He at 
once gave way to violent distress at seeing him in the sad con- 
dition of an outcast utterly fallen from his high estate, and wade 
a great outcry. While he was thus loudly bemoaning himself and 
expressing his own deep respect for his lordship, a troop of 
soldiers entered the house in the course of their usual search for 
the unfortunate fugitive. ‘They at once asked the idiot who it was 
that he was lamenting so vehemently. It may be imagined what 
a moment of terrible anxiety ensued both for the inmates of the 
house and for Lord Pitsligo himself, as it was impossible to expect 
the poor idiot’s weak intellect would be capable of anything but a 
simple betrayal of the fatal truth; when to their utter surprise 
he answered as if he had been the wisest and shrewdest of men, 
saying in the cleverest manner possible that he had known this 
beggar formerly as a prosperous farmer, who had been ruined by 
the loss of all his sheep in a hard season, and he was sorry for the 
broken-down man. It was looked upon as a special inter- 
position of Providence that such an answer should have been given 
by a helpless idiot, and the impression prevailing in the neigh- 
bourhood that Lord Pitsligo was helped by supernatural agency 
seemed confirmed soon afterwards by an escape which he owed 
entirely to a warning conveyed by a dream. 

The poor hunted nobleman being very unwell had ventured 
to pass a night in the house of a friend, and information of the 
fact had somehow reached the commanding officer of the force 
appointed to arrest him, who took his measures accordingly with 
the strictest secrecy. He acted with so much promptitude that 
the capture of his prey must have been certain, but for a remarkable 
occurrence. A lady who was merely visiting the family repeatedly 
dreamt on that particular night that she saw the house surrounded 
by soldiers. She became so haunted by the vision, which recurred 
three times, that she got out of bed and went to the window just 
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as the dawn was breaking, when to her amazement she did in fact 
see a number of soldiers lurking among the trees near the house, 
to whom an officer was giving orders by signals and frequently 
putting his finger to his lips to enjoin silence. She seems not 
to have known herself that Lord Pitsligo was in the house, but 
imagining that the soldiers had come for purposes of pillage, 
as they often did, she roused the family, who at once under- 
stood that the troops were in quest of a greater prize than 
all the stores the house might contain. 

There was just time to wake the feeble old man from his 
slumbers and hurry him into the only safe place of concealment 
they could find. This was in a small recess behind the wainscot 
of a room where another lady visitor was lying in bed. Her 
couch was placed so as to conceal the recess, and this had 
scarcely been done when the soldiers entered, and a most 
rigorous search commenced. The room in which the lady 
lay trembling was minutely examined, and, before the dragoons 
had finished testing every nook and corner the close confine- 
ment in which he was, brought on one of Lord Pitsligo’s fits 
of asthma; his breathing behind the wainscot became so loud 
that the lady could only prevent its reaching the ears of the 
soldiers by pretending to be seized by a violent attack of coughing, 
and by that means succeeded in making noise enough to prevent 
the poor captive’s gasping from being heard. Her ruse was 
successful; and so soon as the search was given up Lord Pitsligo 
was hastily taken from his stifling imprisonment and replaced in 
bed. When he became able to speak he told his servant to go 
and see that “ the poor soldiers had a hot breakfast prepared for 
them, as it was a cold morning;” and while his friends were 
congratulating themselves on having baffled the pursuers, he said 
with a smile, “A poor prize had they obtained it—an old dying 
man!” There could be no question, however, that the lady’s dream 
had prevented his apprehension and saved him from the death on 
the scaffold which had so long been his appointed doom. 

In 1748 Lord Pitsligo was condemned as guilty of high treason ; 
his castle and estates were seized by the Crown and his title 
forfeited. He attempted toobtain a reversal of the attainder on 
the ground of some technical flaw in the official document which 
deprived him of name and property, but the effort failed; he thus 
found himself in extreme old age finally proscribed, robbed of his 
ancient inheritance, his family degraded, his life at the mercy of 
any informer; but his serenity of mind and perfect acquiescence 
in the will of God never forsook him. He seems to have been 
absolutely without fear of death. Although he had held it his duty 
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not to rush into danger as a voluntary martyr, he always looked 
forward to the probability that he should have to yield up his 
life at last under the axe of the executioner ; he was however spared 
this tragic fate, and he seems at the close of his long term of 
existence to have been left unmolested by the Government. 
Having no home or means of his own, he accepted the hospitality 
of the family into which his only son had married, and in their 
house he gently “ fell asleep ” on the 21st of December, 1762, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The crowning bitterness of all the misery that had resulted 
from his devotion to a hopeless Cause, seemed to fall upon his son 
when he found that he had to be indebted to the stranger in posses- 
sion of his lost estates for permission to lay his father’s honoured 
remains in the ancient vault which contained the ashes of his 
ancestors for many generations. We may close this brief record 
of a noble life with a testimony to Lord Pitsligo’s character from 
the pen of Dr. King, then Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
who had known him in early life :— 


“Whoever is so happy either from bis natural disposition or his good 
judgment constantly to observe St. Paul’s precept to speak evil of no one 
will certainly acquire the love and esteem of the whole community of which 
he is a member, but such a man is the rara avis in terris, and among all my 
acquaintance I have known only one person to whom I can with truth 
assign this character—the person I mean is the present Lord Pitsligo. I 
not only never heard this gentleman speak an ill word of any man living, 
but I always observed him ready to defend any other person who was ill 
spoken of inhis company . . . . It isno wonder that such an excellent man, 
who besides is a polite scholar and has many other great and good 
qualities, should be universally admired and beloved . . . . At least to this 
general esteem and affection for his person his preservation must be owing 

. since his attainder.” 


We may add this further testimony from one of his contem- 
poraries :— 


To Lord Pitsligo “God was all; the whole creation in itself con- 
sidered was nothing. What a comfort to think that such heaven-lighted 
lamps shall never be extinguished—they are only moved into the inner 
court of the King Immortal, where they shine more and more, waiting 
for those left bebind, that all may attain perfect splendour.” 
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Cuapter I. 


A “GOOD” MARRIAGE. 


Wuen Mehetabel Dent married Jim Brenchley, all the foolish 
persons in the neighbourhood said what a good thing it was for 
her, and all the wise persons said what a good thing it was for 
him. And the foolish and the wise persons were equally wrong. 
For while Mehetabel was a good deal too good for Jim, Jim had 
not sense enough to know that he had won the woman best worth 
winning in all the county. Even his partizans had to own that 
he had been “a bit wild,” but then there were excuses to be made 
for a lad who had come, at two-and-twenty, into such a nice little 
property as Cliffs End Farm, and who had found, too, a round 
sum of money lying to his credit at his late grandfather’s 
bankers. He had now had six years of his “rackety” life, and 
no doubt he would be glad to settle down into respectable and 
staid matrimony. 

All this and more of the same kind was said to Mehetabel by 
friends eager for the excitement of a “grand” wedding. And the 
girl listened with grave eyes, without saying much in return; 
and on the wedding-day she was the quietest person in the 
church, and the most quietly dressed, having scandalised her 
female friends by refusing to wear white or to have a bridesmaid. 
She said she was only a seaman’s daughter who was going to 
become a farmer’s wife, and she could do without “ frippery ” as 
well on one day as on another. 

Now Mehetabel had always been considered a girl who had 
“notions”; and this complaint had, like a sort of moral leprosy, 
kept her apart from the majority, who had none. So that her 
eccentric conduct in being married in brown homespun would 
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have excited nothing more than a momentary buzz of horror-struck 
astonishment, if a little chit of a girl of fifteen or so, slightly 
afflicted, like the bride herself, with a turn for reflection, had not 
dropped in upon the buzz with the following remark : 

“T wonder if Bel would have worn white if she had married 
David Redleaf!” 

And all the gossips remembered on the instant that there had 
been something between Mehetabel and the handsome son of old 
Captain Redleaf, before young David made up his mind to go to 
sea. But then this had happened four years ago, and David had 
never come back, and Mehetabel was now three-and-twenty, and 
could not be expected to wait for a man for ever. 

“And it’s just as well,” said Mrs. Huckstep, a great person in 
smack-owning circles, “that the girl should have something to 
throw back in his face if ever he should brag about his goings-on.” 

“Oh, but he'll steady down right enough now, surely!” sug- 
gested Mehetabel’s aunt, a nervous and timid little woman who 
was glad to wash her hands of a niece who seemed to her as 
incomprehensible as she was headstrong. 

“Tm sure I hope so,” returned Mrs. Huckstep dubiously, “ but 
Mattie Simmons” (here the other ladies moved their chairs 
uneasily, as if feeling that their Great Person was on dangerous 
ground) “was heard to say the other day that it wouldn’t make 
any difference to her whether Jim Brenchley married or not, and 
that he told her so himself.” 

A murmur among the other gossips was broken in upon by a 
bleat from Mehetabel’s aunt. 

“Dear me,” she said querulously, “I hope nobody will go and 
repeat these silly tales to Bel. It’s been quite hard enough for 
her father and me to get her to listen to Jim Brenchley, as it is; 
and you may depend upon it, Bel can take care of herself, and 
she’s not the woman to be put upon by Jim or anybody.” 

And the gossip, and the rumours, whether they came to the 
ears of Mehetabel or not, did not prevent her from becoming Jim 
Brenchley’s wife. 

A handsome couple they looked, as they stepped together, 
man and wife, out of the grey porch of old St. Austin’s church; 
although the young farmer’s face already showed traces of the 
life he had led, the life from which Mehetabel, of the true 
heart and the strong will, was, so her friends said, to reclaim 
him. 

They were going up to London for their wedding-trip, to spend 
a fortnight “seeing the sights,” before the hay-season began. A 
hired carriage, with two white horses, was waiting at the church- 
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gate to take them to the station. Through the laughing, cheering, 
pushing crowd that jostled one another good-humouredly in the 
sunshine, among the lichen-grown tombstones, a lane had been 
formed for the bride and bridegroom. The latter, who was 
evidently nervous and anxious to be away, kept glancing to right 
and left among the throng of women, as if looking for someone 
whom he expected, yet feared to see. Just as the bride was 
within a few steps of the churchyard gate, a white-haired old 
man, who was leaning upon his stick on the pathway outside, 
uttered a loud cry, drawing the eyes of everyone upon himself. 

“Tt’s old Captain Redleaf!” The murmur passed along the 
line of bystanders, with just that half-smile of contemptuous pity 
which showed that the old man was considered little better than 
half-witted. 

His eyes were fixed upon the bridegroom, and a smile of 
delighted recognition appeared upon his wrinkled face. 

“Why, it’s my son David come back!” said he. “He's changed, 
but it’s my David sure enough!” 

Mehetabel heard ; and she grew first red and then white as she 
glanced from the old man to her husband. Neighbours turned to 
explain to the old man that he was mistaken. 

“That’s young Brenchley of Cliff's End, grandson of Matt. 
Brenchley, that was your father’s friend and yours, Captain,” said 
one. “But sure enough there is a likeness between him and 
your son!” she added as she looked at the bridegroom. 

And, started by these words, a murmur ran down the line, and 
neighbour nodded to neighbour: there was a likeness, an un- 
doubted likeness, between Jim Brenchley and old Redleaf’s 
absent son. It was nothing phenomenal, being merely a casual 
resemblance between two young men of the same stalwart, blue- 
eyed, brown-haired type. But it was strong enough to set people 
saying that Mehetabel Dent had married Jim Brenchley because 
of his likeness to David Redleaf. 

It was on a lovely day in June that the farmer and his young 
wife came back from their wedding-trip. A faint breeze from the 
sea tempered the heat as the sun went down, and rustled in the 
trees which on all sides shut in the farmhouse and the buildings, 
to break the force of the fierce gales which in the winter months 
raged along the bleak coast. A solid flint building, with small 
deeply embrasured windows, some of which had been walled up on 
account of the wind, Cliff’s End Farm was too trim and prim to 
be picturesque in itself, but was rendered so by its situation and 
surroundings. A tall evergreen, cut into a conical shape, stood 
alone by the garden-gate, while more evergreens, in a great 
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untrimmed bush, protected the house at its north-eastern corner, 
shutting out the farmyard, with its pond and overhanging willow- 
trees. On the opposite side of the road, facing the farmhouse 
and garden, was a large orchard, and a long thatched shed, in 
which the heavy farm-waggons stood, with here and there a 
stray hen from the poultry-run sitting in meditation on the red 
shafts. 

It was as fair a home as a bride could wish to see, yet 
Mehetabel drew near it with no joy, and with very little of the 
pride of new possession. She glanced at her husband. He was 
sitting beside her in the cart, with his eyes closed and his head 
on his breast, heavy with drink. This was the state in which he 
had passed the greater part of their three weeks of married life. 

Now it is fair to say that Mehetabel had heard hints of this 
propensity in the man she was going to marry. But these hints 
had always been accompanied by the assurance that marriage 
would certainly reform him. So far, however, it had undoubtedly 
had a contrary effect. Having no work that he must keep sober 
for, as at home, Jim Brenchley had given himself up to enjoyment 
after his own fashion, in spite of his young wife’s remonstrances, 
so that she began to tell herself that those optimistic friends were 
wrong, and that no woman could reform a man. 

The second day after their return was market-day at Saltwood- 
on-Sea, their nearest town. Jim went off early in the cart, and 
did not come back till late in the afternoon. Mehetabel, in a 
brown holland frock and sun-bonnet, was standing in the shade 
of the trees which surrounded the rick-yard, looking at the hay- 
meadow, where mowing was to begin on the morrow. When the 
cart drew near, instead of going to meet her husband, she turned, 
leaning against the fence, and waved her hand. She was in no 
hurry for the next interview. But Jim hailed one of the farm- 
hands, threw the reins to him, and jumped down. There was a 
rough bit of grass between the road and the meadow, close to 
an enclosure where they stacked the straw at harvest-time. 
Mehetabel did not hear her husband’s footsteps until he was 
within a few paces. She turned quickly, and saw with dismay 
that his face was not only flushed, but angry. 

“What's the matter, Jim?” she asked, with an instinctive, 
wondering fear that she herself was the object of his anger. 
“ Anything gone wrong while you’ve been away ?” 

He uttered a surly grunt, gave her a sidelong glance of 
mistrust, and then looked down on the ground again. 

“Not that I know of,” he then answered shortly. For a few 
moments he remained nursing in silence his evident displeasure, 
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apparently waiting for her to give him, by further questioning, 
an opening through which to commence fire. 

But Mehetabel remained silent. Again he glanced at her, and 
chose to feel aggrieved because her eyes, instead of being dutifully 
fixed upon him, were following the course of some birds, which 
had risen in a flock from the pasture-land beyond the hay- 
meadow. He was not subtle enough to see that her carelessness 
was assumed. In a loud, angry voice he suddenly blurted out his 
grievance. 

“T’ve been hearing to-day—for the first time, mind—I never 
had any hint of it from you or your people—you were too sly 
for that—about your carryings-on with David Redleaf. Yes, yes, 
you may well colour up—a girl I thought had never had any- 
thing to do with any man! You may well blush for yourself— 
you they said were such a straightforward, honest girl, too good 
almost for any man! But you're all alike, every one of you, all 
alike.” 

“Well, if so, Jim—if we really are all alike, you can’t have 
been so very much disappointed.” 

“Yes, I was, I tell you, because I thought you were different. 
People said you were different.” 

“You shouldn’t go so much by what people say, then,” returned 
Mehetabel, speaking quickly and avoiding the straightforward 
meeting of eye with eye. “Why don’t you judge me by what you 
know, instead of by what you hear ?” 

“Tt is wh—what I know!” answered her husband, with an 
outburst of fresh anger which made him incoherent. “It is 
wh—what I know! Do you—do you d-d-deny about David 
Redleaf? ” 

“No,” said Mehetabel, with a sudden drop into absolute gravity 
which startled and even had a sobering influence upon him. “I 
was very fond of David.” 

“Oh, oh, there, then you own it? You never told me about it. 
Why—why didn’t you tell me about it?” 

“There was nothing to tell—much. He was very fond of me, 
I thought. Iwas fond of him. We weren’t engaged exactly, 
though people thought we were, and we half-thought so ourselves. 
Anyhow, it was pretty well understood. Only he didn’t want to 
stay here and be just a smack-owner like his father ; he wanted 


to go to sea, as his father had done when he was young. It was 
in his blood, I suppose.” 


She paused a moment. 


“Well, go on, go on,” urged Jim roughly, “you don’t want to 
maunder about him now.” 
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Mehetabel flushed again, and continued : 

“Then there came a chance for him to go to sea, a good chance 
too. Only it was for a long, long voyage. Well, and I didn’t 
want him to go. But he went.” 

There was the slightest tremor in her voice as she ended, but 
that did not matter, for her husband burst immediately into loud 
laughter. 

“ He went, didhe? Devoted sort of a lover that! No wonder 
you thought such a lot of him!” 

Mehetabel stepped quickly away towards the house. 

“Well,” she said in a brisk, matter-of-fact voice, “ now you’ve 
heard all the story I should think you're satisfied. I’m going to 
make the tea.” 

Jim, not anticipating her rapid movement, was left a moment 
leaning against the fence. Then he followed and seized her by 
the shoulder with an ungentle hand. 

“ No, I’m not satisfied,” he snarled, forcing her to look at him, 
“because there’s a bit more of the story than you’ve chosen to 
tell, and it’s just the bit I complain of. You were fond of the 
fellow; you’ve said so; I suppose you couldn’t help that. He 
was a scamp; well, you couldn’t help that either. But you ought 
to have forgotten him—forgotten him, I say—if you'd had any 
sense. Instead of which you—you—you” (Jim spluttered, shook 
with rage,) “ you marry me just because you think I’m like that 
infernal scamp of a Redleaf! It’s infamous, infamous, a vile 
trick to play a man! And I'll never forgive you, never, as long 
as I live. I knew you didn’t care for me, knew it before we'd 
been married a week; but I—I never guessed why. I should 
have thought you were too honest—I—I——” He grew more 
and more incoherent. ‘“'To be married because one’s like a con- 
founded rascal like that! It’s too bad. It’s—it’s too bad!” 

Mehetabel had grown red, and white, and red again while he 
talked, and shook her, and almost gnashed his teeth. She did 
not attempt to draw herself away from his rather rough handling, 
but looked sorry and ashamed, and bit her lower lip hard. 

“Tt wasn’t quite like that, Jim,” she said very humbly. “ Why 
are you so modest you think a girl couldn’t marry you for your- 
self?” 

These words were well-chosen enough, but Mehetabel was too 
honest and too unused to artifice to say them in a convincing tone. 

“No,” said Jim, “I’m not. Plenty of girls, and pretty ones 
too, would have been glad to have me say the words I said to you. 
And if I had my time over again I know who I'd say them to, 
too!” 
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Now this was only an empty taunt, for Jim Brenchley had been 
often enough heard to say that there was no girl in the county to 
hold a candle to Mehetabel Dent. But he was feeling very sore, 
and he wanted to say something cutting. However, his wife was 
rather glad that he was taking this tone, and she made no 
comment. He looked at her resentfully, and was struck by a 
sense of her great beauty, as her grey eyes, bright with vexation, 
stared out at the misty summer sea from under the brown holland 
sun-bonnet. He shook her by the arm more roughly than before. 

“Do you hear ?” he bawled in her ear. 

Flushing deeply, and at last indignant at his insolence, 
Mehetabel drew back and answered pretty sharply : 

“Very well, then we're both on the same ground. But we 
can’t have our free time again, so we must just make the best 
of it.” 

Now there flashed out in the young wife’s tones all the disgust, 
all the bitterness, with which her short married life had inspired 
her, and a glance full of passionate disdain gave a sting to every 
word. Jim was thunderstruck. He had long been used to con- 
sider himself the great matrimonial “ catch ” of the neighbourhood, 
and his attention had been first drawn to Mehetabel by the fact 
that she was the only girl who seemed indifferent to it. This 
indifference was real, but he had taken for granted that it was 
only assumed. The truth, which had been growing apparent to 
him since the day of their wedding, now suddenly burst upon him 
in all its hideous force: his wife, this beautiful woman, whom he 
had been proud to marry, yet had considered easy to win, had not 
been won at all. The big grey eyes looked wearily beyond him, 
not at him: what he told her to do she would do, but her heart 
would not be in her work, and what her thoughts were he could 
not tell. 

Psychological study was not much in the young farmer’s way. 
This dim glimpse of the recesses of a nature he could not under- 
stand puzzled, irritated him. 

“Make the best of it!” he echoed in a low, surly voice. “I’m 
not going to make the best of anything I don’t like. And if I 
a I don’t like marriage, why I’m not going to make the best of 

at,” 

Mehetabel said nothing to this, so he rashly tried a topic more 
exciting. 

“And if this young ne’er-do-well, David Redleaf’s coming 
home, as they say, I’m not going to make the best of that either. 
So if he comes sneaking about the farm——” 

He broke off, stopped by a sudden change in his wife’s face. 
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The colour had gone in an instant out of her cheeks. She 
uttered no sound, but Jim saw that her lips formed the words: 
“ David—coming—home.” 

Ever since, six years before, he had come into his property, Jim 
Brenchley had been an autocrat, a tyrant, a spoilt child of fortune, 
with no one to oppose his wishes or to thwart his passions. Now 
for the first time he found, in the very person who should have 
been merely a faint echo of his own thoughts, wishes and feelings, 
a mind which did not work in dumb accord with his. He knew 
there were thoughts in her head, feelings in her heart, which he 
could not fathom. He came a step nearer, looking into her eyes; 
she lowered them. He clenched his fists and drew his breath 
i From under the dark lashes of her eyes two tears stole 

own. 

An impulse of savage jealousy, so new, so strong that it was 
uncontrollable to a man who had given the rein to his passions for 
so long, seized Jim and made a madman of him. Unluckily he 
had come near enough to his wife to be able to touch her. He 
raised his hand, intending only to shake her again roughly by the 
shoulder as he had done before. But she saw the hand and, 
without flinching, cast upon it a look of contempt. 

Before he knew what he was doing, he had given her a blow 
which laid her prostrate on the ground. 


Carter II. 


THE OLD LOVE. 


Jmm was sobered in a moment, and would have given a year of his 
youth to recall the blow. He was so much shocked, however, that 
for some seconds he could not move, he could only mutter 
incoherent and lame excuses and watch her helplessly as, springing 
up from the grass with a crimson face, she rushed past him and 
disappeared. He was not a brute, this overbearing, hot-tempered 
fellow, and he was unspeakably ashamed of himself for having 
behaved like one. As soon as he had recovered himself he went 
in search of his wife, sauntering shamefacedly through orchard 
and meadow, peeping and peering and looking furtively about, 
in the hope that he might come upon her without letting her 
know how anxiously he had been seeking her. 

For, although contrite for his own act, he was still full of 
resentment against his wife. Indeed, he felt that, in provoking 
him to strike her, and so injure his self-respect, she had inflicted 
upon him a new and grievous wrong. So he hunted for her all 
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over the farm, and at last began to think that she must have 
put on her bonnet and “ marched off” to Saltwood to pour out her 
griefs into her aunt’s ear. He had been told that this was what 
a young wife invariably did on the smallest provocation, and 
there was no denying that he had given her what people would 
call just grounds for complaint. 

As this unpleasant idea came into his mind, he began to walk 
faster, until at last he raced like a lunatic over the fields to a bit 
of rising ground which commanded a view of the two roads to 
Saltwood-on-Sea. There was no glimpse of Mehetabel’s figure 
to be seen in any direction, however; and at length, completely 
tired out by his chase in the hot sun, red-faced, panting, 
perspiring, and in a very bad temper, Jim returned to the farm- 
house, sullenly skulking in by the back door. 

On the threshold he stood transfixed. Mehetabel’s voice, 
bright, firm, soft, as usual, was giving Susannah, his old servant 
and housekeeper, some directions about supper. The clatter of 
tea-things came pleasantly to his ear. He looked down and 
debated whether he should go into the little parlour, whence the 
tempting clatter came, or go and sulk in the kitchen. He felt 
that there was something offensive in his wife’s giving orders 
as if nothing had happened, when she had just been knocked 
down by him; and yet at the same time he dreaded a “scene” 
with her. 

A delicious perfume of sweet peas and mignonette was wafted 
suddenly towards him as he stood leaning against the door-post, 
watching a hen which had made its way into the garden and was 
advancing with a cautious eye upon him. He turned his head, 
and saw his wife, in her neat holland frock, with a great cluster 
of the flowers pinned upon her breast. Except that her eyes 
were brighter, and her colour deeper than usual, she looked as if 
nothing unusual had happened. 

“Oh, here you are!” she said, as if she had not seen him since 
his return from market. “Will you have some tea now? I’ve 
made some scones. I wouldn’t make the tea till you came; I 
thought it might get cold. I can have it ready by the time 
you've washed your hands.” 

“Oh, all right,” said he sullenly, feeling half-relieved, half- 
aggrieved by her coolness. 

And he went upstairs, and spent a long time washing, dressing, 
combing and smartening himself up, taking care to put on 
a light suit of which Mehetabel had expressed approbation. 
Then he looked at himself in the glass with a half-contemptuous 
grin as he put a clean handkerchief into his pocket. 
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“Seems like Sunday—smartening up like this,” he muttered to 
himself. Then his face clouded over, and he looked a little 
closer. ‘Like David Redleaf, amI? Well, I should hope I’m a 
little better-looking! I remember him—a long, weedy chap, all 
legs and wings. I do look a man, at any rate!” He peered into 
the glass a little longer, but was not altogether satisfied with his 
inspection. For the first time he noticed the signs of dissipation 
in his own face, the flabby flesh, the little ugly puckers about the 
eyes. They did not cause him any self-reproach, or make him wish 
to amend his ways; but they filled him with indignation against 
a providence which would not suffer a man to drink as much as he 
wanted to without making him bear the marks of his harmless 
indulgence on his countenance. 

He went downstairs and into the parlour, where his wife was 
standing over the tea-tray. She was looking bewitchingly 
pretty; and Jim, still ashamed and sorry, thought he saw a good 
opportunity for “making it up without any fuss.” He went 
behind her, slipped his arm round her waist, and tried to draw 
her face to his to be kissed. 

“Old girl,” he whispered gruffly, “I’m sorry, awfully sorry. 
Come, let’s make friends.” 

Startled, Mehetabel at first made a violent instinctive effort to 
free herself. Then, recovering, she constrained herself, and 
accepted his caress like a statue. Jim pushed her from him 
angrily, so that she staggered. 

“There!” he shouted angrily, “now you're going to pretend 
I knocked you down again, 1 suppose! You'll be falling flat as 
soon as you're touched or looked at, just as you did out there by 
the meadow ; and then you'll rush home to snivel to your father 
and aunt over my brutality.” 

“You are wrong, Jim. I should die of shame if anyone but 
ourselves should ever know what has happened between us 
to-day.” 

He was startled; he stared at her and shivered. Surely it was 
not his pretty, mild-eyed wife that was leaning over the table, 
with a white, stiff face, piercing him through and through with 
a gaze that was scarcely human. He looked sullenly on the 
ground. 

“Tt was your own fault,” he muttered, “you know that. You 
drove me to it. You had no business to fling it in my teeth 
about the other fellow. And if I catch him down here——” 

He clenched his fist and brought it down upon the table 
with a force which set the tea-things clattering. Mehetabel 
walked quietly round the table to the door. 
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“Where are you going?” he asked sharply, but without making 
a step in her direction. 

Mehetabel raised her head and looked gravely at him, straight 
in the eyes. 

“What is the use of my staying to hear you talk like this? 
I am sure you know yourself how absurd it is. Do you really 
think that it makes any difference who comes down here or who 
stays away, now I am once your wife?” 

Jim knew that this woman, with the frank, grave eyes, would 
never deeply deceive him. But then this very magnanimity was 
a fresh insult, inasmuch as it constituted her the superior of her 
own husband. Without looking at her, he stamped his foot on 
the floor to emphasize every other word, as he gave his answer. 

“Never mind. I don’t choose that people should say my wife 
has a secret hankering after any other fellow. Understand?” 

“Tes.” 

She bowed her head, and went back to the table, and poured 
out her husband’s tea, and handed it to him. She did not mean 
to irritate him, poor child, being, indeed, sick and sore at heart, 
and forced to fight bravely for a show of the equanimity she did 
not feel. But her outward submission, her reticent obedience, 
maddened him. He took one sip of his tea, and then, starting up 
from the seat on which he had placed himself, flung his cup and 
saucer down on the floor, smashing them into tiny fragments, 
and with a sneer at her “infernal old woman's slop,” stalked out 
of the room. 

Half an hour later she saw him drive off in the spring-cart to 
Saltwood to spend the evening. 

The following day was Sunday. Jim, as usual, spent the 
forenoon of his day of rest in bed with a headache, and Mehetabel 
took the long walk to and from St. Austin’s church by herself for 
the afternoon service. She was glad that her home duties had 
prevented her attendance at the morning service, when she would 
have had to meet all her friends. The young wife had an idea 
that they would see—some of those shrewd old gossips—that she 
was not happy. She did not go into her old seat, although 
she knew her aunt never used it in the afternoon, being afraid 
that she would thus draw attention to herself and encourage 
teasing comments. 

Lingering about the neighbourhood of the churchyard until the 
rest of the congregation had taken their places, she thought she 
would steal up the stairs to the gallery at the end of the church, 
where strangers sat, and take her place unnoticed in a dark corner. 
The bell left off ringing; with a little shy excitement over her 
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innocent artifice, she then went softly up the stairs and shut 
herself into the first of the strangers’ pews, and knelt down 
just inside the door. As she rose from her knees, she glanced 
at the only other occupant of the pew; a man standing at the 
other end of it. 

It was David Redleaf! 

Broader, browner, handsomer; there was the man she had 
loved, waited for ; only she had waited just not long enough. 

A minute later Mehetabel, scared, shaken, blinded by rising 
tears, wondered whether she had cried out, or uttered his name 
aloud. It seemed to her that something must have happened, 
that she must have given some sign, during those awful moments, 
of the emotions which distracted her. 

But the clergyman’s voice was droning monotonously on; the 
school-children below were not fidgeting, or shuffling, or looking 
about them more than usual; no one had turned round to look 
up at the gallery. 

She did not glance at David again; she dared not. When the 
first hymn was given out he affected not to be able to find the 
place, and shut up the hymn-book in despair. 

Mehetabel took a step along the pew, and, without looking at 
him, offered him her book. But he would not take it from her. 
Holding one corner, while she was forced to keep the other, he 
stood beside her and sang with her; so that by the time the hymn 
was ended the memories called up in her heart by the rich tones 
of his voice had caused the tears to gather again in her eyes. 

Mehetabel was almost the first person to leave the church; but, 
quick as she was, David Redleaf overtook her before she reached 
the first bend in the road. 

“Well, haven’t you a single word for an old friend, Mrs. 
Brenchley ?” said he. 

Mehetabel’s pride sprang up to her aid. There was a tone in 
his appeal which he had no right to use, for she had done him no 
wrong. She had waited, and he had not come. 

“Plenty of words, and plenty of welcome,” she returned 
quickly, giving him her hand with a bright flush in her face. “I 
hope you have been doing well all this time?” 

“So well that I have come back to settle in the old place; at 
least, that was my intention,” he added, in a lower and slightly 
different tone. 

The words pierced her to the quick. Each one told her that 
he had not forgotten her, and filled her with an agony of self- 
reproachful questioning. It was cruelly unfair of the man, and 
down in her heart she knew it; for he had gone away to please 
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himself, and in his active life abroad and on the seas he had 
remembered her only in a comfortable, easy, sentimental fashion, 
without any of the heartburnings she had suffered for him. And 
if he had found her still single, it is likely enough that he would 
have discovered that her attraction for him had waned, and he 
would have been rather condescending, and full of self-complacency 
at his own constancy. .Even this Mehetabel half-guessed, for a 
woman with eyes in her head and brains to see through them 
cannot contemplate one subject for four years without coming to 
some shrewd conclusions. Yet she could not summon strength 
enough to hate him, to despise him ; still less could she find her 
only true safety—indifference. 

“To settle down! Dear me, with your love of the sea, I should 
think that would be difficult ! ” 

“ My love of the sea! What, have you lost yours?” 

A new rush of memories crowded into Mehetabel’s heart, and 
made it ache. She remembered the ramshackle old boat of her 
father’s, hardly seaworthy in less able hands than those of young 
David, in which he and she had taken many a trip; sailing west- 
ward to gather shells on a lonely stretch of beach across the bay, 
or eastward to Bradstowe, with its little blackened wooden pier 
running down into the water. The salt sea was in her blood, as 
it was in his, and a word like this set the tide running. 

“No,” she answered, trying to speak carelessly, as she opened 
her sunshade for the very first time, with an awkward hand. She 
loved the sun, and only carried the sunshade, which was a wedding 
present, for show. But now she thought it might be useful. 
“T like the sea, but I haven’t time to go sailing now. A farmer’s 
wife has a busy life of it, I can tell you.” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so,” answered David, taking his tone from 
her, and speaking more lightly. “I saw your husband last night 
for the first time—down by ‘The Admiral’s Arms,’ by Pettifer’s 
Passage.” 

“Indeed,” said Mehetabel, becoming suddenly distant. She 
thought, poor child, that there were two taunts in this speech, one 
contained in the mention of the inn where Jim was too fond of 
passing his time; the other in the words “ Pettifer’s Passage.” 
For it was in Pettifer’s Passage that Mattie Simmons lived. 

David saw at once that he had offended her, although he could 
only guess in what his offence consisted. He was silent for a few 
moments, walking beside her, pondering how he should make his 
peace. But at the next turn in the road she abruptly wished him 
“Good afternoon,” and disappeared promptly up a lane which did 
not, he knew, lead to Cliff’s End Farm. 
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Mehetabel was lively and talkative that evening, and her 
husband thought her charming. But old Susannah, who, while 
admiring the young wife, looked upon her as an interloper, was 
keener sighted. 

“Tt do make a difference to yer, mum, seeing your old friends!” 
was her comment as she laid the supper-cloth. ‘ You come back 
from church to-day for all the world like a lass that’s been meeting 
her sweetheart !” 

Susannah was a privileged person, so Mehetabel laughed and 
said nothing. But the colour suddenly left her cheeks; and she 
knew that the old servant, as she put down the knives and forks 
and glasses, kept her eyes fixed, not upon the table, but upon her 
mistress’s face, with a grimly suspicious expression. Jim was 
not present, and poor Mehetabel, dreading another outburst of 
brutal anger, trembled lest Susannah, in carelessness or in malice, 
should repeat her unlucky remark to him. 

Next day, Mehetabel’s fictitious high spirits having produced a 
reaction, she was gloomy, silent, more reserved than ever, and so 
much occupied by her own thoughts that she did not notice some 
attempts on her husband’s part, pathetic in their clumsiness, to 
make himself agreeable to her. The pair passed an uncomfortable 
week ; he anxious to make some amends for the blow of which he 
was so deeply ashamed; she mechanically cheerful and obliging, 
but evidently absent-minded and reserved. 

In pursuance of his plan of atonement, Jim was sober all the 
week. But as he got no thanks and no encouragement, this virtue 
did not agree with him very well. On the Friday Mehetabel 
went alone to Saltwood to visit her aunt; and Jim, very much 
afraid that his delinquency would ooze out in conversation between 
the women, mooned about the farm in a very dejected condition. 
Old Susannah, who had nursed him in his babyhood, and who 
still thought the young master a king among men, felt her spirit 
rise in arms against the wife who could be so unkind to him. 
She marched down the garden-path at the back of the house 
towards him, with a bundle of clothes from the drying-lines on 
her arm, and saluted him with a nod full of meaning. 

“ Well, Sue, what’s the matter?” 

“ Why, sir, 1 want you to cheer up. Never mind her. You've 
no call to be down in the mouth just because of her sulks. 
She'll be lively enough again on Sunday, when she can go and 
meet her young sparks for a gossip coming out o’ church, I 
warrant.” 

Jim affected to cut the old woman short contemptuously ; but 
her words rankled. He went off to Saltwood, made a few shrewd 
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inquiries, and learned easily enough that David Redleaf had 
walked away with Mehetabel on coming out of church. 

Beside himself with rage, Jim went straight to the house of his 
wife’s aunt, only to learn, however, from the meek little woman 
that Mehetabel had already gone home. It was clear from her 
manner that she had heard nothing of Jim’s treatment of his wife 
on the previous Saturday. He was not in the mood to care though, 
even if she had. Instead of returning to the farm in search of 
Mehetabel, he went to “The Admiral’s Arms” for consolation, 
like the great, blundering, foolish, overgrown spoilt child that 
he was. 

In the meantime it unluckily happened that Mehetabel, in her 
anxiety not to neglect her home duties, had arrived at the farm 
quite early in the afternoon, while the sun was still blazing down, 
through a moving haze of heat, upon the hedgeless fields and the 
powdery white roads. She had not had more than time to take 
off her bonnet and put a big white apron over her pretty light 
blue cotton frock, when Susannah announced that a stranger had 
come to the door, asking for a drink of water. 

“So I arst him into the kitchen, mum, for he’s quite a respect- 
able man, but that dusty and hot I quite felt for him. And might 
I give him a glass o’ beer, mum ?” 

“Yes, certainly, here’s the key.” 

Mehetabel detached from her bunch the key of the cellar, and 
went into the bakehouse to see how the batch of bread was rising. 
As she came back, she glanced into the kitchen, and stopped short 
with an exclamation on seeing that the stranger whom Susannah 
had been so hospitably entertaining was no other than David. 
She seemed horror-struck. David, who was sitting at his ease in 
the comfortable, red-cushioned window-seat, with a mug of beer 
by his side, stood up. 

“You here!” she exclaimed in a guttural whisper. “ Why did 
you come?” 

He stood up like a guilty schoolboy, and hung his head. 

“TI didn’t come to see you, Bel,” he pleaded humbly. “I 
didn’t expect to see you. But I’ve walked all the way from Deal 
this morning, and I knew this was your place, and—and—I just 
thought I’d like to see it. ‘That’s all. Don’t be angry. I’m 
going.” 

Mehetabel listened with a stony face, gazing out of the window at 
the pinks, and the larkspurs, and the little Scotch roses. She was 
angry with him. She turned suddenly and saw that old Susannah, 
of the keen eyes, was in the room, looking from one to the other 
with unerring intelligence. Mehetabel uttered a short, dry laugh. 
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“ Here’s my husband,” said she, “ coming in at the gate. I can 
have the pleasure of introducing you.” 

Over the face of Susannah there passed suddenly a great change. 
Her eyes, her whole countenance, became warm with human sym- 
pathy and kindliness. Quickly throwing open a door which led 
into a front room, she beckoned David towards it, whispering 
rapidly : 

“This way, sir. Through the front, quick. He won’t see you!” 

David had moved two steps across the room in the direction 
indicated, when he was arrested by Mehetabel, who stood before 
him with her hand held out in an imperious gesture. 

“No,” she said passionately, though in tones so low that 
Susannah only just heard them. “I will have no deceit. Stay.” 

“Oh, ma’am, but the master’s in a bad temper; I can see it!” 
cried the old servant, in great distress. ‘He'll make an awful 
scene, ma’am, kill you perhaps!” urged she, half-whimpering. 

“Let him,” said Mehetabel, without moving her lips. 

And she turned where she stood by the shining white table, 
and faced her husband as he stumbled in. 


Cuapter III. 


TEMPTATION. 


MenetaBex rose to the occasion like a heroine. No sooner had 
her husband set foot in the room, and turned a scowling face in 
the direction of the stranger, than she took one step forward as if 
to welcome him home, but really with the intention of throwing 
herself upon him if he should attempt to make a personal attack 
upon David. 

“ Jim,” she said, “I want to introduce you to an old friend of 
mine, David Redleaf. He’s walked all the way from Deal this 
morning.” 

“To see me?” asked Jim ironically, planting his feet wide 
apart, and thrusting his hands into his pockets. 

“Not quite on purpose, Mr. Brenchley,” David answered for 
himself in a frank, cheery tone, which spoke volumes in his favour, 
even to his surly host. “ But I found I had to pass quite close to 
your farm, and I thought I should like to make the acquaintance 
of the man who had had the luck to carry off our greatest 
Saltwood beauty—if you'll allow me to call you to your face, 
Mrs. Brenchley, what we always called you behind your back.” 

And David turned with distant courtesy to Mehetabel, who 
stood white and silent between the two men. All need for her 
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interference was, however, over. The farmer stood for a few 
moments staring stupidly at David; his attitude and manner grew 
gradually more conciliatory, and when he had finished a careful 
inspection of the visitor, he took his hands out of his pockets, and 
made a brusque gesture of invitation to the other to resume his 
seat. David courteously declined. He had to get back to Salt- 
wood, he said; he had an appointment. 

“Well, you mustn’t keep her waiting, of course,” said Jim, 
jocosely, keeping, as he spoke, a malignant and jealous eye upon 
his wife. 

“I daren’t,” replied David, quickly. “There are too many of 
them ready to step into my shoes.” 

Jim burst into a roar of delighted laughter. A look of 
surprise, of reproach, of pain, passed over the beautiful face of 
his wife; in the one rapid glance which she threw at David 
could be read the whole history of her early romance—devotion, 
weary waiting, disappointment. Jim saw the glance, and it 
infuriated him; David saw it, and it brought sudden tears of 
remorse to his eyes. He uttered some excuse, in a hoarse voice, 
about being late, thanked both husband and wife briefly for 
their hospitality, while addressing himself solely to the former, 
and hurried out of the house, as he had entered it, by the back- 
door. 

The farmer threw himself down on the kitchen window-seat 
to watch him go, and to see that his wife and David took no 
private farewell. But Mehetabel outwitted him: while he was 
watching David from the back of the house, she walked out at 
the front; so that when her old admirer reached the road, he 
found her engaged, as naturally as possible, in throwing bread, 
over the stone wall which divided the front-garden from the 
farm-yard, to the ducks in the pond. She was standing in the 
prettiest corner in front of a clump of tall evergreens, and David 
started with admiration, not with surprise, when he caught sight 
of her. He leaned upon his arms upon the wall: she went on 
mechanically feeding the ducks. 

“Are you going to marry this girl, David?” she asked presently, 
without looking at him. 

“T don’t know,” he answered gloomily. 

“ What is her name?” 

“Emily Acrise.” 

“The solicitor’s daughter ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“T congratulate you. She’s a nice girl and a pretty girl.” 

Mehetabel, however, unconsciously betrayed by her tone a poor 
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little feeling of satisfaction in the fact that Emily’s beauty"was 
not so indisputable as her own. 

“ Not so fast. There’s nothing settled yet.” 

Mehetabel uttered a bitter little laugh. 

“Mr. Acrise won’t allow you to play with his daughter’s 
happiness, as—as—you played—with mine! ” 

David uttered an exclamation of pain. To do him justice, he 
had never realised, before that day, what he had made this proud, 
devoted woman suffer. 

“ Bel,” he whispered hoarsely, “forgive me. I—I can’t forgive 
myself. When I saw—just now—that brute stagger in, and 
thought that he was your husband, yours, I wanted to pinch 
myself to be sure that it was all true.” 

“ Well, it’s true enough,” returned Mehetabel, coldly, “and I’ve 
nothing to complain of either, as far as he is concerned. I 
married him with my eyes open: that is—” (she suddenly paused 
and then corrected herself) “ with my eyes as wide open as any 
girl’s can be, who marries for anything but love.” 

“ Anything but love! Why, Bel, I’ve always heard say that it 
is love which blinds one!” 

“Well, I’ve heard that said, but it isn’t true—at least as far as 
we women are concerned. I think a woman never studies a man 
but through her heart: if she doesn’t study him that way she 
doesn’t study him at all.” 

“ And so you haven’t studied your husband at all ?” 

Mehetabel was rather startled by this question, for which 
David hastened to excuse himself. 

“Of course you haven’t,” he went on. “Nobody would expect 
it of you.” 

Mehetabel shook her head. 

“T don’t know about that,” she said drily. Then holding out 
her hand over the wall to him with some abruptness, she said : 
“ Good-bye, David. You mustn’t come here again.” 

“ But I may see you in church?” 

“ No”—very sharply. “You must go to church with—Emily 
Acrise,” 

“ Confound Emily Acrise!” 

“ With all my heart. Good-bye.” 

She gave him a nod and a little wintry smile, turned, and went 
into the house. Jim met her at the door. 

“Where have you been ?” he asked, with a stamp of the foot. 

“In the corner behind the evergreens, by the sundial, saying 
good-bye to David Redleaf.” 

Her straightforward honesty frightened her husband, All the 
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women with whom he had so far come in contact, beginning 
with his mother, had prevaricated and used little falsehoods, 
with the idea of avoiding his outbursts of anger. 

“§-s-saying good-bye to—to—to David Redleaf? And what 
did you want to do that for ?” 

“T met him, by accident of course, at church last Sunday. So 
I had to tell him not to let it happen again. We don’t want to 
set all the Saltwood people talking.” 

She quietly passed him and went in, leaving him stupefied. 
After a few moments’ pause to gather his wits he staggered in, 
meeting her in the stone passage at the bottom of the stairs. 

“So that’s the man I’m supposed to be like, is it?” he asked, 
in a jeering tone. 

He had meant to say something more offensive, but on meeting 
his wife’s honest eyes his own fell, and he changed his tone. 

“ Well, you could see for yourself how much truth there was 
in the talk.” 

Jim uttered a dissatisfied grunt. For indeed he had noticed 
that David Redleaf was a man of the same type physically as 
himself; he had also taken the trouble to look at himself in the 
glass after David’s departure, and, only half-sober as he was, he 
had been struck by his own deterioration. 

“ And I suppose you think what difference there is is all in his 
favour ?” 


It was, and Jim knew it. Mehetabel said that she had not 
noticed. 

“You did, you know you did,” said Jim savagely. “You know 
you have thought more about each hair on his head than you 
have about me. You can’t deay that.” 

She did not want to answer, she wanted to get away; but he 
would be answered. 

“Well,” she said wearily, “supposing I couldn’t deny it, what 
would it matter? When a man marries, and finds he has a 
decent sort of a wife, he doesn’t generally trouble himself about 
her girlish fancy for this man or that.” 

This remark was a rather puzzling one to answer. Jim 
would have agreed with it a little while before. He did not 
himself understand the jealousy of his wife which certainly 
possessed him. 

“TI don’t know that it is only a girlish fancy,” he grumbled, 
looking sullenly at the ground. 

“Are you afraid of my having anything more to say to him 
now ?” 

Jim shook his fist in a torrent of rage. 
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“No, by ——, I'd strangle you if I thought——” 

“ But you don’t think anything of the sort. You know better. 
Come, Jim, do justice to your own choice; you did marry a 
woman you could trust.” 

He looked up, expecting to be invited to kiss her. But her 
feelings towards him at the moment were angry rather than 
affectionate, with the result that she looked more stately than 
winning. 

“You think a tremendous lot of yourself,” cried he, in an 
irritated tone. ‘ But I know more than one girl whom you look 
down upon who’s worth a dozen of you.” 

And he went off by himself to the farm-yard, with the feeling 
that he was a deeply injured person. 

He was always saying things like this to her, and Mehetabel 
took them in all seriousness for an honest expression of opinion. 
But the truth was that his wife had excited in him a respect such 
as he had never before felt for any woman, and that he resented 
this, as it woke in him a corresponding contempt for himself. 
Jim Brenchley was not a bad man; worse ones have been adored 
by noble women; it was his misfortune that the woman he 
married did not love him enough to put forth all her powers 
to save him from the ruin to which self-indulgence was bringing 
him. Both he and she felt this dimly, as the breach widened 
between them. Jim was just one of those men whom marriage 
must make or mar, and as Mehetabel’s disgust increased with 
the effort to put out of her mind her old lover, Jim’s very respect 
for his wife, turning to awe, sent him faster down the hill. 

Four miserable months passed at the farm, and October found 
Mehetabel and her husband the worst-matched couple in the 
county. It was a matter of common surmise among their friends 
at Saltwood that all was not well with them, for Jim called so 
much oftener and stayed so much longer at “The Admiral’s 
Arms” than was consistent with the idea that he was happy at 
home. Both husband and wife had sense enough not to proclaim 
their domestic troubles, both being too proud to acknowledge the 
mistake they had made. The chief ground her father and aunt 
had for guessing that her marriage had not turned out well was 
the rarity of her visits to them; but she gave as a reason for 
this neglect the arduous duties of a farmer's wife; and they, 
having rather hurried her into this “ good” marriage, were dis- 
inclined to ask inconvenient questions. 

It happened that on one of these rare visits to her old home 
she found that neither her father nor her aunt was at home. 
She had done her shopping, and the Mersham carrier's cart, 
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which passed close to Cliffs End, would not start for an hour. 
A longing seized her to go down to the end of the east pier, and 
watch the fishing-boats come in. It was within two hours of 
high tide, a dull, windy afternoon. There were not half-a-dozen 
people on the pier, and Mehetabel met no one but a couple of 
fisher-lads until she reached the watch-house, against the wall 
of which a man was leaning. It was David. Mehetabel had 
seen him a dozen times since that June afternoon when he called 
at the farm, but she had been careful to avoid speaking to him. 
A most distant bend of the head was the most she had vouchsafed 
to him; but now she came upon him so unexpectedly that she had 
no time to prepare an expression of frigid reserve. The friendly 
light of recognition broke in a moment over her face, and 
although the next instant she tightened her lips, lowered her 
eyes, and said “Good-morning, Mr. Redleaf,” in the most chilling 
tone, she felt that the mischief was done. 

She went rapidly to the end of the pier; and then, instead of 

waiting as she had intended, to watch the fishing-boats come in 
with the tide, turned and came quickly back again. Before she 
reached the watch-house, however, David, whom she had seen 
quietly waiting for her, came boldly up, holding out his hand. 
. She could not help herself. To pass on now with a hasty 
excuse would be to own herself afraid of him. Besides, she had 
been so lonely lately, neglected by her husband, and too proud to 
seek other society, that a talk with an old friend, here, in the 
very place where they, as boy and girl, had spent so many hours, 
was a prospect of irresistible charm. David was very discreet, 
too, most careful not to alarm her, at any rate at first, by any 
disregard of the proprieties. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Brenchley? It seems quite a long time 
since I’ye seen you about. All quite well at the farm I hope?” 

“Yes, quite well, thank you, except that Jim’s had a slight 
cold, and I’ve had a touch of neuralgia just out of sympathy.” 

“Rather rough down here to-day, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We used not to think much of a sea like 
this,” replied Mehetabel, in whose eyes David could see the old 
memories rising. 

“Tn the old days, no,” responded he quickly. “But you lead 
such a different life now—as you told me yourself, you know—that 
I thought perhaps you were beginning to look at a rough sea with 
a landswoman’s eyes.” 

“Not yet,” said Mehetabel, trying to laugh, and succeeding 
only in showing that, of a host of feelings rising in her heart, an 
inclination to mirth was not one. 
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“ You never go on the sea, though, now ?” 

“ Never,” answered Mehetabel, wondering how he knew, for he 
spoke as with absolute knowledge. 

“ Never want to?” 

_ An abrupt movement, a restless, impatient twitching of the 
woman’s shoulders, showed him that he had touched the quick. 

“T have too much to do now,” she said with constraint; “I 
don’t think of it, I haven’t time.” 

But her eyes were watching, with the interest in things of the 
sea which never dies in sea-folk, a fishing-boat, with red-brown 
patched sails, which was coming out of the inner basin towards 
the mouth of the harbour. 

“ That’s old Pickersdean’s boat, isn’t it?” she asked as she took 
a couple of steps to the inner side of the pier. 

“Tt was,” answered David, following her up closely; “she’s 
mine now.” 

“ Yours?” 

“Yes. I shall soon be one of the largest smack-owners of the 
place. I’ve got three full-size, and four toshers already, besides 
nearly a dozen small craft.” 

Mehetabel was silent. She did not want to remember that this 
man, whom she had loved, was now, without her, taking to the 
very life which she had implored him to lead when he and she 
were lovers. David, however, did not mean her to forget. 

“ You know the little boat you and I used to sail to Bradstowe 
and Seabeach in ?” 

“T don’t remember,” said Mehetabel stiffly, though of course 
she remembered it perfectly well. 

“Come down and look at the one I have here. She’s not the 
same, but she’s built on the same lines, and near enough to bring 
the old one to your mind.” 

Indeed, the old boat, with the weather-beaten, colourless sail 
was in Mehetabel’s mind already, though she would not own it. 
She wanted to see whether the new one really was like the old. 
So, after a moment's hesitation, she went down the steps on to 
the landing-stage, through the boards of which the sea-spray was 
rising, while an occasional wave, breaking against the side, washed 
it from end to end. A little boat, with a single mast, and with 
her sail down, was moored alongside. 

“ Yes,” said Mehetabel with a nod which said more than her 
words, “ she is like the old one.” 

David had jumped into her and was leaning over her side. 

“ Won’t you get in,” he said, “and let me sail you back to Clifi’s 
End? The wind’s right, and I could land you on the beach by 
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‘The Goat and Compasses.’ You wouldn’t have more than half-a- 
mile to walk then.” 

The temptation came so suddenly that her brain reeled under 
it. The salt spray intoxicated her, and the thought of the big 
waves they would have to ride over outside, set her heart beating 
fast with excitement. She looked into David’s face, and the 
charm of the old love conquered her: she would “ have it out with 
him” once for all: hear what he had to say for himself, tell him 
what she thought, and, then, on the beach where she was to land, 
say good-bye to him for ever, break off even the bowing acquain- 
tance to which their old friendship had dwindled down, and close 
the chapter. 

David saw that she was consenting, and began to hoist the 
sail. In spite of herself, Mehetabel’s very eyes danced; with a 
glow of bright colour in her cheeks she gave him her hand and 
stepped over the side of the landing-stage into the boat. She 
would have started with a very faint sense of the daring nature of 
the act she was committing, if, just as the wind caught the sail, a 
little middle-aged man, in a pea-jacket and soft cap, who was one 
of the busybodies of the place, had not caught her eye. He was 
standing under the lighthouse at the end of the west pier; and on 
catching sight of Mehetabel he ran to the side, watched the boat 
eagerly out of the harbour, and then hurried away as fast as the 
strong wind would let him. 

“That’s old Margetson, isn’t it?” asked Mehetabel. 

“TIsit? I didn’t notice,” said David. 

“Oh, yes, you did. And you know as well as I do that he 
thinks he has got hold of a real piece of news this time, and has 
rushed off to make the most of it.” 

She knew that the old tale-bearer would go straight to “The 
Admiral’s Arms,” knowing, as everybody knew, where Jim Brench- 
ley was always to be found on the afternoon of market-day, and 
that he would delight in this unusual opportunity for mischief. 

“Well, what can he say? You're not doing any harm.” 

“Anything one doesn’t do every day is harm with these 
people,” answered she, a good deal sobered by her new fears. 

For although there was no harm in getting a sail back to the 
farm instead of going by road, and although she had no thought 
of concealing the fact, yet the story, first told to her husband, not 
by herself but by mischief-making lips, would most certainly 
bring on one of those fits of passion which she had begun to dread 
like an ill-treated child. His father had died early of apoplexy, 
and the same fate hung over the dissipated young farmer by a 
very slender thread. 
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“With your husband, I suppose you mean?” said David, with 
more contempt for that personage in his voice than he had before 
dared to show. 

Mehetabel noticed at once this change of tone, though she 
would not appear to do so. 

“Tm to steer, I suppose,” she said as she seized the tiller. 
“And now to see whether I’ve forgotten that I’m a seaman’s 
daughter ! ” 

It was clear that she had not; and David watched her with 
admiration as her beautiful face, still bronzed with the summer 
sun, glowed with the old excitement, while the wind blew her 
hair into little curls about her forehead. The slumbering passion 
which David had nourished, and neglected, and nourished again, 
awoke into vigorous life as he watched her. With his eyes 
glowing he crossed to her side and threw a tarpaulin around her. 

“T don’t want that,” she said disdainfully. “Do you think I 
mind a little sea-water ?” 

“You'll get more than a little presently,” returned he with a 
laugh. Then, bending his head, he added in a different tone, 
“just the same headstrong Bel, who wouldn’t be taken care of, 
wouldn’t be loved, except just as she chose. Eh, Bel?” 

“Just the same,” said Mehetabel, steadily watching the head of 
the boat, and quite intent upon her steering. “Just the same. 
Only with a difference or two, which you’ve got to remember.” 

“You mean that you’re married,” said he, sitting down beside 
her, and speaking with just enough suspicion of a sneer in his 
tone to bring a rush of crimson colour into her cheeks. 

“Well, marriage is an incident which is supposed to make a 
difference.” 

“A real marriage, not such a one as yours. What do you care 
for him? What does he care for you? Why, you love me, Bel, 
just as much as ever !” 

“ No, I don’t!” 

She still looked steadily at the head of the boat, and kept a 
firm hand on the tiller; and David, though he leaned towards her 
in a lover-like attitude, and allowed his hand to creep along the 
side of the boat behind her, did not dare as yet to touch so much 
as the flying end of her cloak except as if by accident. 

“You don’t care for me just a bit, Bel? ” 

“T care enough for you to be sorry you can talk that penny 
novelette rubbish to me,” answered she promptly. “A real 
marriage is a marriage made in a church, and that’s the sort of 


marriage mine was, and it’s the only sort I want to know any- 
thing about.” 
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Now her words were brave and to the point, but she could not 
conceal all evidences of the agitation at her heart. This man’s 
voice, his face, touched her, excited her in spite of herself. She 
began to see that she had exposed herself to a dangerous ordeal. 
He saw his advantage, and pressed it. 

“ Bel, Bel,” he whispered close to her ear, “is that quite true, 
dear? Are you ready to get no more out of life than you're 
getting ? Wouldn’t you be happier with me, Bel, church or no 
church? Eh?” 

Mehetabel let her eyes rest upon his passion-lit face for one 
moment in a sidelong glance which he found it difficult to read. 

“Perhaps I might be. I daresay; anyhow, I couldn’t be 
unhappier than I am.” 

“Come away with me then. What would he care? Wouldn’t 
he console himself? And you would be happy, you know you 
would—oh, Bel, you know it!” 

She did know it, and even as she listened she saw before her 
two lives—the one lonely, dreary beyond measure, the loveless 
life of a neglected wife; the other bright with affection and the 
tender care of a man she could, nay, she did love. And all the 
time the passionate lover’s voice was in her ear: 

“Can’t you trust me, Bel? Don’t you think I would treat you 
well? Do you think I should ask you to come if I didn’t see 
that you're wasting your life and doing no good to yourself or 
anybody? Why, everybody says Jim Brenchley drinks harder 
now than he did when he was a bachelor! ” 

Here was the bare truth indeed. Mehetabel started, stam- 
mered something in answer, but she could not deny it. 

“You would marry me if you were free ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why not set yourself and him free at the same time? 
Look here, Bel, I don’t want to hurry you into anything you 
would be sorry for. Only here we are, three people, all as 
unhappy as we can be, and I on the point of making a fourth just 
as unhappy as we are.” 

Mehetabel looked at him inquiringly, not—alas! poor human 
nature—without a spark of jealousy in her eyes. 

“Yes, I’m going to marry Emily Acrise; it’s settled, or all but.” 

“Settled! Very well then, there’s an end of it.” 

“End! No. ‘There’s the beginning of a life of wretchedness 
for two more of us. For I don’t care for her, Bel, not two 
straws. How can I, with you living a stone’s throw off, with 
that look of loneliness in your beautiful eyes! Now listen. I 
want you to think over what I’ve said, and to give me another 
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chance of seeing you, just for another talk, just to speak out your 
mind freely to me, whatever you think.” 

“ Well, I can speak my mind freely now.” 

He went on without heeding her interpolation. 

“Let me have a dozen words with you on Monday, that'll give 
you a clear day and a half to think things over. Meet me on 
Monday evening at the stile by Bay View Farm. You'll do that, 
won't you, for the sake of old times ?” : 

Mehetabel was troubled. In spite of her confidence in herself, 
she hesitated for a moment to grant this request. No sophistry 
could persuade her that it was right to leave her husband, 
miserable as she and he were together. On the other hand, she 
had no wish to be hard or mistrustful with her old lover. 

“Yes, I'll meet you if you like, but it will be only to say 
good-bye once and for all. You're going to be married, and it 
isn’t right to the girl that you should be dangling about another 
woman. Besides, I'm not going to make matters worse than 
they are at home, by letting people say Mehetabel Brenchley has 
thoughts for any man but her own husband.” 

“ All right, Bel.” 

David could afford to be submissive, since he had gained his 
point. He argued that, the mischief-making old Margetson 
having by this time roused in Jim Brenchley a passion of 
jealousy, there would be such a scene between the farmer and his 
wife that night as would shatter the last link between them, and 
make it easy for him on the following Monday to persuade 
Mehetabel to leave her husband. 

“And mind you come by the road, Bel, not by the cliff,” he 
went on; “the chalk’s been giving way lately all along, ever 
since last month’s rains. There’s a great gap just past the barn. 
Anyone going along there by this light from Saltwood would fal! 
fifty feet on to the mud before he knew where he was.” 

As he spoke, he glanced towards the spot where Bay View 
Farm stood, in a clump of now almost leafless trees, high above 
the chalk cliffs. The tide was rolling up, a sheet of grey water 
flecked with white foam in the bay beneath; there was only a 
narrow margin of mud and sand left between the base of the cliff 
and the advancing sea. 

But on that narrow margin, just below the gap, there was a 
dark object lying. The water had not yet reached it, but the 
advancing waves came every moment nearer. 

David saw it, and a dark look passed over his face. 

“Steer out,” he cried quickly, “or we shall be aground 
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directly ! 
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“But, David, look, look there—under the cliff. Don’t you see 
—something lying? It’s a man, David, it’s a man.” 

“ A dead one, then,” he answered, as he watched the sail; “he’s 
fallen over the cliff and broken his neck, poor devil!” 

“No, no, he’s alive, alive, David, do you hear? I saw him 
move. He’s hurt, too much hurt to move. He'll be drowned if 
we leave him there.” 

“T'll run the boat ashore, then, on the sandbank yonder where 
the cliff ends, and you can go and see for yourself. But you'll 
find I’m right—he’s dead.” 

“ He isn’t yet, but he would be long before I could get to him 
that way!” cried Mehetabel. “You must just run the boat 
straight in here——” 

“And have her smashed against the cliff as the tide comes up? 
And all for a look at a dead man?” 

“T tell you I saw his arm go up. Why, your eyes are better 
than mine, and yet you can’t see 

She stopped short, as her eyes, aglow with indignation, met 
those of her companion. For she saw in his face the truth which 
her own eyes had not, in the twilight, been strong enough to 
discern. 

“T can see as much as I want to,” said David doggedly. 

Mehetabel still stared at him. 

“Ts it—my husband?” she asked in a whisper. 

Her hand was idle on the tiller; the wind had lulled for a 
time, and they were drifting in on the tide towards the shore. 
Moved by an impulse of irresistible passion, David sprang like a 
tiger to the tiller, fixed it with a few turns of the rope, and then 
set sail for the sandbank of which he had spoken. 

“David!” Her voice was husky, her face was livid and 
quivering. ‘“ David!” 

He did not answer. But as her hands tried, weakly and 
clumsily, to loosen the rope which bound the tiller, he seized 
them in a strong grip, and held her powerless. 

“What can we do? What can you do?” said he, defiantly. 
“Tf we ran ashore we should risk our own lives, but we could not 
save his. Jf there were any life left in him, do you think he 
would lie there and drown, when he could make his way up the 
cliff in a dozen places ?” 

“He’s—too much—hurt,” gasped Mehetabel. “But I could 
help him up. Put me ashore, oh, put me ashore!” 

“Do you want to pass your life tied to the chair of a cripple?” 
asked David savagely. 

It was the unluckiest speech he could have made for himself, 
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the luckiest for her. Her womanhood revolted from the foul 
temptation. 

“Do you want me to pass it as a murderess ?” she hissed out. 

And gaining an access of strength in the passion which 
possessed her, she forced the tiller round, so that the boat headed 
again for the cliff. David laughed derisively. 

“You can do no good,” said he. “You are risking your life 
and mine just for a whim—to look at the dead body of a man you 
never cared a rap for.” 

But every word he now uttered increased her mad anxiety to 
reach the shore. Finding it impossible to argue with her, and 
convincing himself of the truth of what he wished to believe, he 
suffered the boat to sail shorewards until her keel touched the 
mud. They were still a hundred yards from the cliff, and the 
water had reached the prostrate body of Mehetabel’s husband. 

“There,” cried David sullenly, as he swung the boat’s head 
round, and by careful handling managed to get her off, “ we've 
gone in as far as we dare, and you see we've only lost time. 
We’re further off than ever.” 

For answer Mehetabel hoisted herself neatly over the boat's 
side, and threw herself into the water. 


Cuaprer IY. 


GOOD-BYE. 


“Nor forgotten—seaman’s daughter!” was her brief farewell as 
she half-swam, half-waded in with the tide. 

She was in time, but that was all. Jim Brenchley, in falling 
down the gap in the cliff, had sustained injuries so severe that, 
when he tried to crawl out of reach of the tide, he fainted from 
the pain. The cold water dashing upon him restored him to 
consciousness, and on opening his eyes he saw his wife a few feet 
from him. 

“Bel!” he called, “Bel! Is it you?” 

“Yes, Jim, it’s all right. Ill get you up in a minute. Don’t, 
oh, don’t!” 

As she came closer he had seized her skirt, saturated as it was 
with salt water, by the one hand he could use, and, crying like a 
child, tried to press it against his lips. 

“T saw you, I saw you,” he sobbed out. “I thought—you 
were going to leave me—to die like a dog. Oh, Bel, I saw the 
boat turn. Bel, don’t leave me—don’t go away.” 

He broke off with a cry of pain as she tried to raise him. 
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Then she stooped, and he saw that the tears were raining down 
her face, while through them he perceived an expression of 
protecting pity and tenderness, the maternal look which a 
woman’s face must have learnt to wear before it attains its full 
beauty. 

“Sh—sh!” she cooed gently and persuasively, as she knelt 
down in the mud and water, and slowly drew him a little way up 
on the crumbled earth which had fallen from the cliff. “I am 
afraid I can’t get you up by myself, Jim. I should hurt you too 
much. Won't you wait here while I fetch somebody from Bay 
View up above? You shan’t be left alone more than a few 
minutes.” 

At first he would not let her go, but clung to her like a 
frightened child. Presently she had to speak more sternly. 

“Look here, Jim,” she said, “if we stay here much longer we 
shall both die of cold. Your face is quite blue, and my hands are 
almost too stiff to move. I must go—only as far as Bay View 
Farm.” 

“But will you come back yourself?” asked the poor wretch, 
with his teeth chattering. 

“Of course I will. And we'll have you safe home, and a 
doctor to see you in no time.” 

He had to let her go, and within an hour she had fulfilled all 
her promises. Jim was at home in his own bed, and a doctor, 
summoned by a messenger on horseback, was by his side. 

“Well, what does he say of me, Bel?” asked the farmer, when 
the doctor, having set his broken arm, and bandaged his left 
ankle, which was severely sprained, had taken his departure. 

“He says it will be some time before you are about again, and 
that you must be very careful.” 

“ And that I require careful nursing ?” 

“He didn’t say that.” 

“He didn’t ?” 

“No.” A pause. “ Perhaps,” she then went on, looking down 
at the bundle of clean linen she was carrying, “ perhaps he felt 
sure you would get it.” 

“Hm!” grumbled Jim. “ I don’t.” 

“Well,” said Mehetabel quietly, “you are not to talk now. 
If you talk I shall go away.” 

“No, no, I won’t talk,” said he quickly. 

And he watched his wife, as she moved about the room, with 
eager, intent eyes. He wanted to speak to her, wanted to ask 
her some questions, but he did not dare. It was a new, a 
soothing, delightful experience, that of being waited upon by his 
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beautiful wife, not with the mechanical duty which used to 
exasperate him, but with tenderness, with womanly kindliness, 
even with an occasional flush and glance of modest shame. For 
there was that sail with her old lover to be accounted for, and 
circumstances had made her feel guiltier about it than she had 
expected to do. 

She watched by his bedside all that night, and as he got some 
sleep while she had none, morning found her weary, worn out, 
stiff from the preceding day’s exertions, and suffering from a 
feverish cold. The doctor, when he paid his morning visit, sent 
her off to bed, and Susannah took her place for the day. 

Towards evening Mehetabel, who had sunk into a doze, was 
awakened by a hoarse whisper, and opened her-eyes with a start 
to find the portly figure of the old servant leaning over the bed. 

“Oh, ma’am, please won’t you just come to the master. I've 
told him what the doctor says about you, and I’ve keep puttin’ 
him off and puttin’ him off. But he won’t believe me; he says 
you’re gone off and left him, and I’m afeared now every minute 
he’ll be gettin’ up to come and look for yer. Won’t you please 
just to come and show yourself to him for one minute, just so as 
he can see it’s true you're here? Else he'll be in a fever before 
night for certain !” 

Mehetabel raised herself with difficulty, for she was by this 
time more stiff and sore than when she first lay down, threw on 
her dressing-gown, and hobbled into her husband’s room. She 
was so sleepy, her head ached so badly, and her eyes were so 
heavy and swollen, that when she appeared on the threshold she 
was, as far as thought and emotion went, in a state of insensibility 
—a live creature and nothing more. 

But a sound came from the bed which restored her to sense 
and feeling in an instant. It was not a cry, it was not a sob, 
but there was something in it that caused Mehetabel’s breath to 
come quickly, and made the blood run hot in her veins. 

It was her husband’s welcome. 

She looked up, and their eyes met in one look full of the great 
need—the man crying to the woman for her heart, and the woman 
ready to hear him. 

She came up and knelt by him. 

“You wanted me, Jim?” 

“Yes, I want you, I want you, now, always. Look here, what 
do you want with that fellow? I’ve loved you, Bel, loved you 
from the first, more than you know. I won’t drink, and that— 
that’s the only harm I’ve ever done you, ever since we've been 
married; it is, my dear, I swear it. The other—what you 
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thought—why, it isn’t true; you'd never need to be jealous a 
second, though I wanted you to think you had. Do you hear, 
do you hear, my girl? Do you believe me?” 

Mehetabel bowed her head. Her husband’s one serviceable 
hand, shaking with passion more than with weakness, was on her 
hair. She began to cry softly, and put up her hands to take his. 

“Oh, Jim,” she whispered, “why didn’t you speak to me like 
that before ?” 

It was her own fault partly, and he thought, but did not say 
so. He had something else on his mind. 

“T say, Bel, yesterday—were you—going—off ?” 

“No, Jim.” 

“What made you go out with—that fellow?” 

“Oh, why do you want to talk about it now? I was lonely, he 
was sorry for me. There, that’s all. What were you doing on 
the cliff?” 

“T was coming to see—whether you were coming home. They 
said you would, but I didn’t know what to believe; I was mad. 
It was old Margetson told me—said he’d seen you go off. So I 
got into the gig and drove back. And when I got to the top of 
the hill, I could see the boat. So I jumped down and came 
straight over the fields to the cliff and passed Bay View Farm. 
And I was watching the boat, and I didn’t know the cliff had 
given way, and perhaps 1 wasn’t too steady on my legs either. 
Anyhow, when I came to the gap, down I went. Why didn’t you 
let me drown, Bel?” 

She only pressed his hand and whimpered quietly. Presently 
he went on again. 

“What's become of that scoundrel ?” 

“David? Oh, I don’t know. But I—I shall see him to- 
morrow.” 

“See him to-morrow ?” 

In his passionate excitement, Jim threatened to struggle up, 
and had to be caressed into quietness. 

“Yes. I promised. You need not be frightened. I shall come 
back.” 

There was something in her tone which caused her husband 
presently to cease from dissuading her, something which made 
him hope, in his own phraseology, that David was going to have 
“a rough time.” 

So on the evening of the following day, Mehetabel kept her 
appointment with David Redleaf, at the stile on the cliff, near 
Bay View Farm, under the trees. He was there first, and she 
found him rather shamefaced and shy, but very tender, very 
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sentimental, very, very distant and respectful. But for the turn 
things had taken at Cliff’s End Farm, she would have been much 
touched by his demeanour. 

“This is good of you,” said he shyly. “I didn’t think you 
would come.” 

“T always keep my promises,” said Mehetabel. 

And David noted a fresh beauty and brightness in her face 
which gave him hopes. They walked on at a sauntering pace 
through the field. 

“ You—you didn’t think me a—a scoundrel—on Saturday, did 
you, Bel?” he pleaded, in a very humble, pathetic whisper. 

“No,” she answered, “I didn’t.” Then just as he uttered an 
ejaculation of gratitude, she went on slowly: “ You see I hadn't 
time to see matters in their proper light.” 

* Proper—light ?” 

** Yes, but I’ve had time since.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ And I do think you a scoundrel now.” 

“Bel! At least I—I suppose I must not call you Bel again.” 

“You may call me whatever you like, David. It doesn’t make 
any difference. And the sooner you marry Miss Acrise the 
better.” 

“ You are in a great hurry to give the poor girl a scoundrel for 
a husband !” 

“Well, she may reform you. A wife can do much for her 
husband—if she cares about him!” 

“You haven’t done much for yours! But then it’s true you 
don’t care about him! ” 

Mehetabel looked up with a radiant face crimson with blushes, 
and yet with a sparkle in her eyes which made David gasp a little 
for comprehension. 

“Or—or if you do,” he stammered, “the affection’s very 
recent!” 

“ Well, yes, you may say that,” she said demurely. 

Then he saw that the game was up. Graceful retreat was all 
that was left to him. 

“ Bel,” said he, stopping short, and holding out his hand with 
an assumption of great frankness, “let us say good-bye here. I 
is no good our going on like this if you don’t see me now with the 
same eyes?” 

“ Not much, is it?” 

There was a pause, during which she looked at the sea, and he 
considered her face attentively. 

“Don’t you think,” said he, “you’re a little hard on me?” 
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She was startled, and her face told him so as she looked up‘at 
him. Presently she said, in a low voice: 

“Yes, I daresay Iam. But it isn’t harder for you to be 
spoken to like this now, than it was for me to wait those four 
years without a word. Do you think a man ever treats a woman 
quite justly, or a woman a man? Jdon’t. We're always either 
more than just, or less than just, to each other. And—and after 
all, it’s better for a man and his wife to jog on together if they 
can, isn’t it?” 

There was no denying this: so, the man feeling rather sore and 
resentful and guilty, and the woman at peace with herself and all 
the world, they parted. 

And Mehetabel, turning her steps westwards, fixed her eyes, 


full of new hopes and new happiness, upon the golden sunset glow 
- behind Cliff's End Farm. 











* At pueri Iudentes, Ber cris, aiunt—” 


Tue changeless cliffs rise from the changing sea : 
About their heads cloud-shadows come and go, 
And bicker with the sunlight shiftingly 
On summer waves that toss and swirl below. 


"Twas such a day as this that you and I, 
Boy-wanderers ’mongst the seaweed and the shell, 

Climbed to yon distant rock that rises high 
Beyond the bay—a jagged sentinel. 


There where on slippery ledges sea-birds rest 
And the still cormorant watches for his prey, 

Where the great ocean rolled in crest by crest, 
To break beneath our feet in foaming spray, 


We sat long hours. High o’er the thundering tide 
Seaward we gazed, and scanned the unknown world, 
Into whose fateful ocean we should glide 
Like that far ship with sunlit sails unfurled. 


For you the soldier’s fame, the medalled breast ; 

For me the poet’s crown—— Ah, youthful dreams! 
On no tired wing did young ambition rest, 

But soared aloft amid the sea-gulls’ screams. 


Has the rock held, through all these passing years, 
The echo of our words, that now they float 

Upon the landward breeze to my sad ears, 
Whispering such thoughts of careless days remote ? 


“These were your young ambitions,” voices call 
With mocking laughter o’er the summer sea. 

‘What have you done? Behold how far the fall 
From the things promised to the things that be!” 


May. 





